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FORGOTTEN CAVALRYMEN. 


GENERAL EDWARD FRANCIS WINSLOW, U. S. VOLUNTEERS. 


BY J. HH: W. 


JRIGADIER General Edward F. Winslow, United States 
Volunteers, died of heart failuce at Canandaigua, New 
York, on Thursday, October 22, 1914, aged 77, and was interred 
there on the Sunday following. ‘‘Where the Oak falls, there 
let it lie!”’ 

He belongs to a group of American cavalrymen, Upton, 
Long, Croxton. LaGrange, Winslow, Alexander, Minty and 
Miller, remarkable for their military performances as well as 
for their civic virtues. A glance at his history will show how 
richly he deserved the success and the honors that he achieved. 

The General was in the seventh generation, and the direct 
male line of Kenelm Winslow and Magdalene (Ollyver) of 
Droitwich, Worcester, England, who came to Piymouth with 
his brothers, Josiah and Edward, on the first voyage or the May- 
flower. A younger brother, John, came on the second voyage 
and, after Carver and Bradford, ranked third among the signers 
of the Pilgrim Compact or Covenant of government. 

The Winslows belonged to the English gentry, and well-to- 
do class, and John with his principal Pilgrim associates have 
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passed into history as the actual leaders of a great movement 
in the progress of human society. 

The name of Winslow is an ancient one, the source of which 
is not known, but there is a town of that name tracing back to 
the Doomsday Book, and the name is now conceded to have been 
of strictly English origin, although like many others of the same 
period, it has also been claimed as Danish. It has had the usual 
variants and many different spellings, the principal ones of 
which are Weneslai, Wyncelaive, Wynceloe, and Winsloe, 
which in the lapse of time have settled down into Winslow, as it 
has always been used in America. 

The English family of that name wore coat armor, with the 
motto, ‘‘Decoptos Floreo.’”’ They intermarried with people 
of like rank, and many of them became distinguished divines 
and successful men in the various callings of life. A member 
of the family became almoner to Queen Elizabeth, who in turn 
became godmother to his son. Another was deep in the 
Gunpowder Plot, while still another became one of the most 
distinguished physicians and surgeons of his day in Paris. 

In America from the first the Winslows intermarried 
with their own class and the family counts within its ranks, in 
both the male and female lines, numbering in 1888 thirteen 
thousand three hundred and ninety names, and now many more, 
in all branches of professional, as well as in the various other 
callings of life. There have been from the earliest days, as 
might have been expected from such sources, ministers of the 
Gospel, professors, lawyers, judges, doctors, surgeons, artists, 
musicians, contractors, engineers, writers, builders, sea captains, 
naval and army officers, admirals, generals and governors, 
belonging to both the male and female lines, and it may be 
safely assumed that wherever the name of Winslow is found 
in the United States or Canada they are of kin and all descended 
from the Winslows of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is conceded that 
no American pedigree of greater distinction or of purer Anglo- 
Saxon blood, than that of the Winslows can be found in the 
annals and memorials of this country. It is also evident from 
the records that no name stands higher in the list to which it 
belongs than that of the subject of this sketch. 
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Edward Francis Winslow, the son of Stephen Winslow 
and Elizabeth Bass, was born at Augusta, Maine, September 
28, 1837. He was seventh in direct descent from Kenelm, 
through Job, James, Benjamin, William and Stephen, and was 
educated in the common and high schools, of his native piace. 
Having business aptitudes of no mean order he went West to 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, for the purpose of going into a bank 
about to be established at that place. His uncle was at that 
time building the State Capitol at the city of Des Moines. 
This perhaps gave the young man’s mind a different turn and 
he soon became a railway contractor, and was fast rising into 
prominence as a masterful and enterprisin gman, when the war 
for the Union broke out with the Southern States. In the midst 
of the excitement which now became intense he married Laura 
Berry, the daughter of Rev. Lucien H. Berry, D. D., and 
Adilene Fay, of Boston. The young couple were just settling 
down to married life, when the Confederates fired on Fort 
Sumpter, and as if by magic, called the patriotic young men of 
the entire North to the defense of the Union. Winslow was 
amongst the first to offer his services, and as Captain, Company 
F, Fourth Iowa Cavalry, then encamped at Mount Pleasant, 
he at once began his career as a commissioned officer. He of 
course had had no education or experience as a soldier, but his 
native intelligence and aptitude soon put him as it did so many 
other young Americans in the way of learning from the instruc- 
tion of his Lieutenant Colonel Drummond (Captain of the Fifth 
U. S. Cavalry) and later from the rough school of experience. 
He soon knew how to render useful and increasingly brilliant 
services in the field. Anyone curious to know how discipline 
and soldiering were learned by these boys from civil life should 
read the exciting ‘Story of the Fourth Iowa Cavalry,’’ by its 
Adjutant Henry Forse Scott. 

Winslow’s progress was rapid and his deeds were inspired 
by an ardent ambition, as well as by the prudent habits of the 
Pilgrim family to which he belonged, but the limits of this 
sketch will not permit the writer to recount them in detail. 
While they brought him to high rank and important command 
and enabled him to participate in some of the most important 
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events of the Civil War, as well as in some of the most remark- 
able undertakings which followed the country’s recovery there- 
from, they did not bring him the highest rank and distinction, 
nor the greatest fame, and hence his deeds and character have 
not received the public commendation to which they are en- 
titled. While this is doubtless due, in part to the extraordinary 
war now deluging Europe in blood, it may be worth while to 
condense the principal events of his career in such a manner 
as to show that no ordinary man has been taken from us. 

The Fourth Iowa was mustered into service late in Novem- 
ber, 1861. Its first winter in service was a severe one which 
delayed the regiment from taking the field. But marching 
by the way of Springfield, Missouri, in the early spring of 1862, 
it joined Curtis’s Army at Forsyth and took part in its demon- 
stration on Little Rock, in which region, and at Helena on the 
Mississippi where it finally took part, it was constantly en- 
gaged in skirmishes and forays against the enemy. This ser- 
vice lasted about a year and was filled with vicissitudes. 
Captain Winslow displayed such activity and intelligence in the 
various operations, that he was made Provost Marshal, and 
soon afterwards promoted to Major of his regiment. 

General Grant was, in the winter of 1862-1863, gathering 
his army for the campaign of Vicksburg, and through Win- 
slow’s home influence he succeeded in having his regiment 
transferred by river to the command at Millikens Bend where 
it arrived at the end of April, 1863. It was attached to Sher- 
man’s Fifteenth Army Corps and Major Winslow soon won 
his confidence and support. The regiment thenceforth took 
an active part in all the operations and battles through Port 
Gibson, Jackson and Champion’s Hill, till Vicksburg was in- 
vested. During the siege it was naturally kept on outpost, 
picket, patrol, reconnaissance, skirmishing, and foraging duty, 
and as it was at that time the only cavalry regiment with the 
besieging army, its service was constant, toilsome and danger- 
ous. It was during a pause in its activity that Grant’s In- 
spector General made a close inspection of this hard worked 
regiment and recommended that its Colonel whom he found 
inefficient should be discharged from the service. His resig- 
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nation was rendered and accepted without delay and on the 
4th of July, the day Vicksburg surrendered, Major Winslow 
was appointed Colonel. He was on that day two months less 
than twenty-six years of age, but as he had been found to be 
the best officer of his regiment, his promotion received general 
approval. From that day forth, and so long as Sherman re- 
mained in that region, Winslow was his Chief of Cavalry, 
acting as such till March, 1864. 

During this period Colonel Winslow with increased force, 
commanded in the various cavalry movements which took 
place in Central Mississipppi, but as Sherman’s operations 
were inconclusive and his cavalry far short of the strength it 
should have had, Winslow was about the only cavalry officer 
that grew in the experience or reputation. It will be remem- 
bered that Grant’s victorious army, nearly a hundred thousand 
strong, was scattered after the surrender by the authorities 
in Washington, as it was the year before, after the Shiloh- 
Corinth campaign. Grant himself shortly afterwards made a 
visit to General Banks at New Orleans, and while on his way 
to a complimentary review of the troops at Carrolton received 
a severe injury by a fall of his horse, which practically disabled 
him for three months. Meanwhile Sherman with the Fifteenth 
and Seventeenth Corps, made two short campaigns. One to 
or a little beyond Jackson, the State Capital, and the other, 
a few weeks later through Jackson and Meridian towards central 
Alabama. In the second of these he had planned to bring the 
departmental cavalry, serving several hundred miles north in 
Tennessee, to a junction with himself near Meridian. Winslow, 
covering Sherman’s column after much successful fighting 
reached and captured the junction point, and then turned 
northward to unite his forces with those coming from Memphis. 
But the redoubtable Forrest, now growing rapidly into fame as 
the great Confederate Cavalry Leader, had by rapid marching 
and good management, interposed himself between the National 
cavalry columns and after defeating and driving General Sooy 
Smith with his strong division, northward towards Memphis 
he turned on Winslow and with superior numbers forced him 
to rejoin Sherman by way of Marion, near Meridian. This 
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reverse discouraged Sherman, and compelled him not only to 
give up his campaign, but assume a defensive attitude. The 
Ninth Corps had returned to Virginia, the Thirteenth had been 
sent to join Banks in Louisiana, the Sixteenth had collected 
again in Arkansas, while the Fifteenth and Seventeenth instead 
of hastening by river or railroad to reénforce Rosecrans in 
Northwestern Georgia, were left to hold central and western 
Mississippi. 

Meanwhile the time had come for the three year regiments 
to reénlist or “‘veteranize,’’ and as Winslow’s regiment, under 
his active influence, was the first one to perform that patriotic 
act, it was late in December, 1863, granted a thirty days 
furlough, with permission for the reénlisted men to visit their 
homes in Iowa. Winslow availed himself of this privilege and 
at the end of his leave rejoined his regiment, at Saint Louis, 
where it was remounted and furnished with new arms and 
equipments. Reporting by telegraph to Sherman, then com- 
manding the Department of the Tennessee at Nashville, he 
was ordered with eight hundred men to Memphis, where the 
non-veterans left at Vicksburg and the recruits coming’ from 
Iowa, reported to him and this brought his regimental strength 
to something more than thirteen hundred men and horses. 

Here the regiment was brigaded with the Third Iowa, under 
Colonel Noble, and the Tenth Missouri, under Colonel Benteen, 
and a four-gun battery of rifled artillery, all under Winslow, but 
wvithout the increased rank he had so richly won. His brigade, 
now of ideal size, equipment and character, was joined to an- 
«other into a division under Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., 
which reported to General Samuel D. Sturgis, of the regular 
army, who was then gathering a mixed force of eight or ten 
thousand men with which he was expected to move against and 
‘crush Forrest, then occupying Guntown, south of Corinth, in 
northern Mississippi. Winslow’s brigade was the first to en- 
counter the enemy with success, but the next day the whole 
force including the infantry became engaged. This was on 
June 10, 1864. Winslow’s brigade held the right of the cavalry 
and successfully repulsed two charges of the enemy, when he 
was ordered to withdraw and make way for the infantry, now 
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arriving on the ground. In doing this he took position in 
reserve, and was not engaged again till the whole line after a 
short and futile defense was driven from the field with the loss 
of a thousand killed, wounded and missing, and about twenty 
guns and two hundred wagons loaded with ammunition and 
supplies. 

In this emergency Winslow was ordered to cover the re- 
treat through Riply and Colliersville to Memphis, which he 
did effectually, but the affair was a great and unnecessary dis- 
aster to the National Arms, in which Winslow and his veterans 
were the only men to come out with honor. Their services 
and losses, both of men and horses were heavy, but they not 
only covered the retreating infantry successfully, but brought 
off the only two field guns that were saved from the enemy. 

But Winslow’s troubles were not at an end, for although 
he was not to command the division of cavalry, it was still 
without the brigadier’s stars which he had fully won. His 
operations about Memphis under the orders of Grierson, 
now his superior, were still desultory. They enabled him to 
participate in the defeat of Forrest at Tupelo and in several 
inconclusive if not unnecessary expeditions in west Tennessee. 
The local commander finally compelled him with twenty-two 
hundred men, to cross the Mississippi at Memphis whence he 
made a long and tiresome march through the extensive swamps 
in southeastern Missouri and western Arkansas, to the relief of 
General Steele at Little Rock. This accomplished, he was 
ordered to General Mower’s belated expedition in pursuit of 
the Confederate General Price, who was moving northeasterly 
on Pilot’s Knob. Winslow’s march was up the Black River 
by a circular route to Cape Girardeau and thence back to Saint 
Louis. This exhausting and useless work, through no fault 
of his own, was done in the hot and often sultry weather of 
July, August, September and the early days of October and 
covered one hundred and sixty miles through desolate, muddy 
and swampy country in which neither friend or foe could find 
adequate subsistence. It did but little harm to the enemy, 
and no good to Winslow or his men, except to tax their resources 
and endurance to their utmost limits. Mower, himself, was a 
fine soldier and gave Winslow great credit for the energy and 
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skill with which he led the advance, and for the way he made 
the roads passable by rapidly constructed temporary standing 
or floating bridges, from timbers and boats taken from the 
neighboring plantations or cut from the adjacent forests. 

After only two days at Saint Louis, with his command now 
reduced to his original brigade, he reported to General Pleas- 
anton, the regular cavalryman long in command of the cavalry 
of the Army of the Potomac, but lately transferred to the West, 
and under his orders, Winslow took the road westward across 
the state towards Kansas City on the Missouri River. On the 
way he overtook another brigade which he joined to his own and 
with the united force, he forced a most difficult crossing of the 
Big Blue River. His advance was a desperate, but successful 
charge through a difficult ford obstructed by fallen and float- 
ing trees, but in the moment of victory, Winslow was serious'y 
wounded and forced to take an ambulance, though even that 
did not compel him to withdraw or to relinquish his command 
till darkness made all safe. His successor was Lieutenant 
Colonel Benteen* of the Tenth Missouri Cavalry, a most enter- 
prising and gallant officer, who commanded the brigade during 
Winslow’s absence on sick leave. 

Winslow was taken at once to Kansas City, and thence by 
steamboat to Saint Joseph, further up the Missouri River, 
where he was in turn transferred to the railroad which took him 
through Iowa back to Saint Louis. Here he was rejoined by 
that part of his brigade coming from westwern Missouri, in 
November, and at once resumed command though not yet 
fully recovered from his wound. Having hastened to ship his 
troops by steamboat to Louisville, under orders from General 
Thomas, now commanding at Nashville, in Sherman’s absence 
on the march to the sea, Winslow in person took boat for Mem- 
phis for the purpose of gathering up the large number of his 
men, mostly dismounted, who had been left at that place, and 
sending them to join the others at Louisville, but before he 
could carry out this arrangement he was provokingly gathered 
in by his former commander Brigadier General Grierson, and 
ordered as second in command with all the men he had collected 


*For many years Captain 7th U. S. Cavalry. 
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to accompany him on an expedition from Memphis to destroy 
the northern section of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. This 
thoroughly accomplished, he was finally permitted to march 
with this detachment through the country, to Vicksburg. 
This was the fourth time he found himself, in obedience to legiti- 
mate orders, at Vicksburg on the Mississippi, now permanently 
in the hands of the United States and “flowing unvexed to the 


? 


sea. 

But Winslow was at last free to rejoin his united brigade 
at Louisville, in obedience to the orders which made it a part 
of Upton’s division of the great Cavalry Corps now gathering 
at Nashville to confront Hood. Although he moved as fast 
as steamboats and railroads could carry him, neither he nor 
Upton, both energetic pushers, arrived at Nashville in time to 
take part in turning Hood’s flank, capturing his guns, and driv- 
ing him south of the Tennessee River. 

Winslow’s brigade, after completing its remount, equip- 
ment and armament, at Louisville, was transported thence by 
steamboats down the Ohio, and up the Tennessee to Waterloo 
landing near the cantonment at Gravelly Springs, in northwesten 
Alabama. Here it joined and became the second brigade of 
Upton’s division, one of the best of modern times. 

But curiously enough Winslow had to go through another 
ordeal. Before he could receive the permanent command to 
which his services entitled him, his division commander found 
it necessary to personally present him to the Corps Commander, 
for the purpose of assuring the latter that he was not the Colonel 
of the Fourth Iowa, who had been reported the year before as 
incompetent. Fortunately a glance was sufficient for that and 
he was not only assigned to the command of the brigade, but 
as there were no vacancies in the grade of brigadier in the entire 
army, he was brevetted to that rank in the Volunteers by the 
President and by him assigned to command his brigade, now 
the first of Upton’s division with the full rank. That ended 
his troubles and cleared his way to nearly a year’s most active 
and valuable service which not only won for him the recommen- 
dation of those in immediate authority over him for the full 
rank of brigadier, but would have ensured him the rank of Major 
General had the Confederacy not broken down in the full tide 
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of his brilliant career. In the reorganization of the regular 
army after the peace, Winslow was offered the rank of major 
and finally that of colonel, but wisely declined both to pursue 
the occupation of a railroad builder and manager. 

From the closing campaign through Alabama and Georgia 
to the end of the war, his career was most brilliant. Hav- 
ing by his extraordinary marches and operations in nearly 
every part of the central Mississippi Valley, learned his duties 
to the minutest details, there was nothing left for him but to lead 
his veteran brigade including a four gun battery, under the 
supervision of Upton, the accomplished division commander. 
This he and his fellow brigadier, Alexander, did so well, that 
when it was all over Upton, although he had commanded both 
infanry and artillery, in the Army of the Potomac with marked 
distinction, said he never knew what troops could do till he had 
lead his cavalry division over the entrenchments at Selma and 
Columbus. After that and the running affairs with Forrest, 
between those points, he deciared that there was no p,ace in 
the Confederacy he could not ride into or over, and nothing 
he feared to attack, except a man-of-war at sea. 

Winslow and his veterans after a few weeks rest and drill 
began their final campaign from the northwest corner of Ala- 
bama, with the corps of three divisions and fourteen thousand 
men of which they were not a part, on March 22, 1865. After 
five days march towards the southeast during which Winslow 
and the rest of the corps threaded the forest and forded many 
rivers, his division first came within reach of Forrest’s cavalry 
near Montevallo. While here it captured many supplies 
and destroyed the Red-Mountain, MclIlvain, Bibb, Central 
and Columbiana Iron Works, five collieries and the Cahawba 
Rolling Mill. With this important work done, the three divi- 
sions were united at Montevallo, and a spirited action occured 
just south of that place in which Forrest was outnumbered and 
driven rapidly from the field. The pursuit was immediate and 
pushed vigorously till night put an end to it. 

The next day, April 1st, the corps, pushed on to the south, 
LaGrange to take and hold the Centerville bridge on the 
Cahawba, till Croxton moving through Tuscaloosa could reach 
it to rejoin the corps, while the remaining two divisions includ- 
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ing Winslow’s brigade, overtook Forrest at Ebenezer Church 
and drove him rapidly beyond Bogler’s Creek to Planters- 
ville where the main body bivouacked for the night. Forrest 
completely overborne, continued on towards the stronly fortified 
city of Selma, only eighteen miles further south. LaGrange 
rejoined the main column at Selma, but Croxton after captur- 
ing Tuscaloosa rejoined by a northern route at Macon. 

On Sunday, April 12th, the day on which Richmond fell, 
the Cavalry Corps closed in on Selma, the principal manu- 
facturing city of the Confederacy, a thousand miles southwest 
of Richmond. As it was completely covered by earthen forti- 
fications of strong profile, with a deep ditch and a wooden 
stockade laid out on a bastioned line from three to four miles 
long, and mounting thirty field guns with two of larger caliber, 
it was evident that a desperate struggle would ensue. Fortu- 
nately one of Winslows’ officers had taken a prisoner two days 
before, who had on his person an accurate sketch of the works. 
With this as a guide the plan of attack was made during the 
morning of the advance on the city, and each division and 
brigade, Winslow’s among the number, was assigned its proper 
place in the assault. Winslow took a route by the enemys’ 
extreme right, and if successful it was hoped would cut off 
all retreat in that direction. 

The attack was a most unusual one dismounted in open 
order, supported by the remainder of each division, and was 
everywhere successful. The entire attacking force was fifteen 
hundred and fifty men and officers, but the Union strength was 
about nine thousand five hundred men and twelve guns, while the 
enemy had inside the works a mixed force, estimated at from 
five thousand to seven thousand men and thirty-two guns, all 
under the personal command of Forrest. The first rush lasted 
not over twenty minutes, but before the mélées which followed 
were ended darkness closed in. Twenty-seven hundred of the 
enemy were captured, but considerably over half escaped under 
cover of night. Winslow handled his men admirably, and car- 
ried the weaker part of the fortifications with but little loss, and, 
being the ranking brigade commander who was not wounded, he 
was assigned that night to the command of the captured city, 
the restoration of order and finally to the distruction.of public 
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works, military stores and store houses, which were found there 
in great abundance. 

Indeed no such capture had ever been made in a single 
action, from the Confederacy, and the injury done was ir- 
reparable. The work of destroying the public property took 
place the following day mostly under cover of darkness or in the 
rain and was carried on with excellent system and with no 
avoidable loss to private property. During the occupation 
the pontoniers were building new pontoons for the extension 
of their bridge so as to make it span the Alabama River, and 
thus enable the Cavalry Corps to continue its march through 
Montgomery, towards a junction with Sherman, six hundred 
miles further towards the scene of Grant’s operations in Virginia 

Winslow being in command at Selma, with his staff, and 
his old regiment, was naturally the last to cross the river, and 
to bring up the rear, in the advance on Montgomery, the first 
Capital of the Confederacy. Everyone expected another sharp 
action at that place but the Mayor and principal citizens made 
haste to surrender, without resistance. The Stars and Stripes 
were promptly raised over the stately Capitol, and the victor- 
ious troopers, every man in the saddle saluted the ‘‘Old Flag’”’ 
and cheered as he passed on towards the Chattahoochee, about 
half way to Macon in central Georgia. 

The ground was rapidly covered, at Columbus another 
strongly fortified city, on the eastern bank of the river, Winslow 
in advance waiting in the dark by arrangement till nearly 
nine P. M., carried everything before him, in a rushing charge. 
His brigade was dismounted, every eighth man holding horses, 
while with the rest under cover of the night, with no glimmer 
of light but the flash of the enemy’s guns, he carried the works 
and bridges, and without halting pushed through them into 
the city. The prisoners taken in the heat of the figthing 
numbered more than the men engaged in the charge. The 
victory, was not only complete, but one of the most remarkable 
ever gained by cavalry in modern times. The spoils were large 
for after Selma, Columbus was the next largest depot and 
manufacturing center of the Confederacy. 

The defense was conducted by General Howell Cobb, 
who had been Secretary of the Treasury under President 
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Buchanan. He had been aided by Colonel Von Zinken, and by 
Colonel Lamar, who had commanded the Slave Yacht, Wan- 
derer. Lamar was killed by a chance shot in the street. Gen- 
eral Robert Toombs had also visited and counseled Cobb. 
But the General and several hundred men had escaped by train 
under cover of darkness, before the action was ended. Those 
who remained behind made the best fight they could in the 
dark, but their struggle was in vain. All were captured and 
Winslow, assisted by Noble and Benteen, under the super- 
vision of Upton, whose shouts in the dark could be heard 
above the din of battle, was again in command and succeeded 
in restoring perfect order before midnight. This remarkable 
affair took place on April 16th, and was undoubtedly the last 
real battle of the war. 

The next day Winslow completed the job by destroying one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand bales of cotton, twenty 
thousand sacks of corn, fifteen locomotives, two hundred and 
fifty freight cars, two bridges over the Chattahoochee, one 
navy yard, two rolling mills, the gunboat ‘‘Chattahoochee,”’ 
the sea-going ram ‘‘Jackson,’’ besides founderies, iron works, 
arsenals, nitre works, mills and factories, sixty-nine pieces of 
artillery and large quantities of arms, military and naval stores 
of every kind, constituting the last resources of the Rebel Army. 

This put the crown to Winslow’s military fame for although 
there was no more fighting, he accompanied the cavalry into 
northern Georgia and shared in the honors of reoccupying 
Atlanta, which finally placed him near the center of informa- 
tion, and enabled him to play an important part in dispersing 
the last hostile forces in that region and finally to advising in 
the dispositions which led to the capture of Jefferson Davis, 
the President of the Confederacy. His military services through 
the campaign were of the highest quality, but having been fully 
set forth in the ‘Official Reports” as well as in the history of 
the Fourth Iowa Cavalry, there is but little need towards their 
further explanation. 

It is however worthy of note that Winslow’s last remark- 
able performance was a transitionary one during which he not 
only rebuilt the railroad which Sherman had destroyed from 
Atlanta to Chattanooga, but managed it so well after reopening 
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it, as to move all the detachments and supplies, for the Cavalry 
Corps and the suffering people as well as to collect enough 
charges for freight and passengers, not only, to enable him to 
repay the government all its expenditures, but to turn the rail- 
way over to its owners free of debt for its repairs. 

The regiment and its honored Colonel after four years of 
honorable service were mustered out with congratulatory com- 
mendation from his superiors, at Davenport, Iowa, on August 
24, 1865, at which place it immediately scattered for home. 

It was his remarkable military service, including his 
railroad rebuilding, which led to Winslow’s selection after 
muster out, to assist in establishing the National Express and 
Transportation Company through the United States, by which 
it was planned to find employment for the leading officers 
honorably discharged from both services. 

Finally, it was still later, that Winslow, after building 
fifty miles of the Vandalia Railroad and selling his contract for 
the rest to the Pennsylvania Company, was selected for the 
actual construction of the Saint Louis and Southeastern and 
the Cairo and Vincennes Railroads, which he carried through 
with such unusual speed, that, notwithstanding the great finan- 
cial crash of 1873, he was called to the receivership and man- 
agement of the Burlington Cedar Rapids and Minnesota 
Railroads, for the next four years. 

Meanwhile under appointment by President Grant he 
served as inspector for the Government of the Union Pacific 
Railroad on its completion. 

In November, 1879, he took charge of the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway, and after a year, spent in unifying the control 
and management of the system, he accepted the Presidency and 
management of the Saint Louis and San Francisco and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway Companies, which he held for 
several years to the satisfaction of all who were interested in 
them. 

During this period he became President of the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway Company and the head of the 
organization which in connection with that company constructed 
the railroad now known as the West Shore Railroad. In 1885 
he severed his connection with these interests and thereafter 
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devoted himself to the management of the Saint Louis and San 
Francisco until his retirement from all active business. 

Winslow’s services as a soldier might properly be regarded 
as constituting a most heroic episode in the life of any American 
citizen. An approximate calculation shows that his changes 
of station and his campaigns in the four years of his army ser- 
vice covered about five thousand miles, as the crow flies, and 
allowing for crooked roads, and daily scouts and movements, 
it is more than probable that his aggregate mileage should be 
increased to seven thousand, or seven thousand five hundred 
miles which could hardly have been surpassed by that of any 
other officer of his rank or period. His subsequent civil life 
covers about twenty-five years, during which he managed and 
controlled, or advised in the arrangement of many important 
lines and systems of railroad and received and disbursed many 
millions of capital. 

He spent his last twenty years in Paris, where his hand- 
some home was constantly open to his countrymen and friends. 
He gave much of his time to the American settlement and its 
interests, and especially to its church. He was the intimate 
friend of the pastor and congregation and helped liberally in 
every good work that either took in hand. 

The diplomatic corps held him in high respect, and he had 
many friends among the foreign statesmen and public men as 
well as amongst our own who will mourn his absence and miss 
him from the places both at home and abroad that he graced 
with such unfailing amiability and benevolence. 

While living in New York he became a member of the 
Union League, the Century, and the Metropolitan Clubs. 
Later he was elected a member of the Country and Automobile 
Clubs of Paris. 

As he died without issue, leaving his fortune to his wife, 
and as no one has ever been heard to charge that it was excessive 
it may be safely assumed that “The work he did,” in every 
station of life, ‘“was better than the pay he got for it.”’ 








THE CAVALRY COMBAT AT KELLY’S FORD IN 1863. 


By Major GENERAL GEORGE B. DAVIS, U. S. Army. 


[° not infrequently happens that officers of our cavalry, in 

discussing a proposition which has been accepted by us for 
a generation or more, feel a little more certain about it if they can 
bolster it up with a citation from a German writer of acknowl- 
edged standing in military affairs. This is all very well, but 
it should not be forgotten that the German is giving us—not a 
current criticism—but a historical conclusion, and it is not in- 
frequently a generation or more after the fact. I find in the 
JourNAL of November, 1913, a citation from von Bernhardi, 
who is often cited—always with cogency and generally 
with propriety—in which he goes on to say: “I believe that 
only in exceptional cases will a purely cavalry combat take 
place. It will by no means always be a matter of choice 
whether we fight mounted or dismounted. Our opponnents 
will compel us to use dismounted action by himself dismounting 
and seizing the rifle. Cavalry will generally act dismounted, 
but small bodies may effect surprise by shock action.’’ Lord 
Roberts, in speaking of our cavalry in the Civil War, declares 
that: ‘‘Its achievements were far more brilliant than those of 
the Germans of 1870."", My memory may fail me to a certain 
extent, but at the time of writing I am unable to recall a single 
operation of the German cavalry in that war which, in the re- 
motest degree resembles the brilliant mounted and dismounted 
work done by Buford and Averell, Stoneman and Gregg, Sheri- 
dan, Merritt, Wilson and Custer in the last three years of the 
Civil War. In the years following the Civil War the operations 
and exploits of the Federal and Confederate cavalry were dis- 
cussed by continental writers with badly disguised contempt; 
they were as harshly criticised as they are now generally and 
intelligently commended by European writers; indeed, it is 
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sufficient to say that while they have received academic approval 
abroad, no European commander has had sufficient confidence 
in his own capacity asa leader of cavalry, or in the intelligence 
and resourcefulness of his men to attempt them, not only upon 
a large scale, or indeed, upon any scale whatever. The great 
Moltke himself rarely alluded to them; they never received 
commendatory notice from the great German commander 
by whom they were not fully understood, being contrary to 
his inclination which was to conduct the operations. of war 
in a dignified way, with some assurance that he should not 
be vexed by the annoying and unprofessional harrassment of 
bodies of cavalry that declined to do business in conformity 
with ancient practice. 

Colonel Gresham, the able author of the article in the 
November, 1913, number of the CavALRY JOURNAL, whose 
work is worth the closest reading and study, wisely favors the 
retention of the single rank formation and goes on to say 
what we may expect from the adoption of a double rank—I do 
not say the retention of that formation, for our practice has been 
to use the single rank upon all possible occasions: “If we set 
ourselves to thinking about a charge in double rank, and try 
to picture the effects of accidents of ground, green mounts, 
green voulnteers, running on the heels of front rank horses, 
casualties from fire, smashing of front rank at contact, resulting 
smashing of rear rank, chaos in both, are we not disposed to 
shrink away, and turn with hope to the order and cohesion of 
single ranks coming on in swift succession, but far enough 
apart to escape at least all avoidable disasters ?”’ 

The War Records tell us of a cavalry combat, pure and 
simple, which occurred on Saint Patrick’s Day, 1863. The 
generals in command of the opposing forces went into the 
combat with no prejudice in behalf of either formation; their 
sole idea was to get at each other on horseback, and see who was 
the better man and which was the better cavalry. But the 
engagement has importance for another reason, as will appear 
from a study of the factsin the case. There is a widely accepted 
view that the Cavalry Corps of the Potomac came into being as 
a result of General Averell’s operations on the upper waters of 
the Rappahannock, which preceded the Stoneman raid, of 
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1863; there is a briefer statement of the same fact in the asser- 
tion that the cavalry of that army ‘“‘found itself’’ in the spirited 
combat at Kelly’s Ford on March 17, 1863. Both statements 
are tosome extent true. The cavalry of the Army had been un- 
dergoing a process of development; the Stoneman raid, in the 
later spring of the same year, demonstrated what cavalry was 
capable of doing when acting independently under an efficient 
and resolute commander; its later efficiency was the result, 
rather than the cause of its improved condition, and was due in 
part to its superior organization but, in greater part to its 
dearly won experience in the game of war as played by General 
Stuart—an acknowledged leader in its marvelous and surprising 
development. 

The mounted regiments of the Army of the Potomac 
were composed of very intelligent material, quick to learn or, 
to speak more accurately, quick to teach themselves the proper 
use of the cavalry arm as an integral part of a great army in 
the field. Prior to its reorganization by General Hooker it 
had been used for escort purposes and for small reconnaissance 
work, forms of employment which hindered its development, 
diminished its power and greatly impaired its usefulness. The 
experience of the campaigns of 1862 had been most illuminating; 
to none more than to the officers and men of the corps itself; 
they had become an efficient force and, in the spring of 1863 
had gotten to know it. It was equally well known that there 
were those among them who were capable of commanding 
large bodies of mounted troops successfully; Stoneman, Buford, 
and Gregg, Pleasanton and Averell, in the handling of their 
brigades had proved themselves to possess the qualities that 
made for success in the handling of divisions; behind them 
Grimes, Davis, McIntosh, and Bayard, to name no others, 
were handling brigades with skill and resolution. Merritt and 
Custer were to be discovered later, by Hooker himself, on the 
march to Gettysburg, and were to prove themselves cavalry 
leaders in every sense of the word. Sheridan who had reached 
the command of an infantry division and Wilson whose ability 
had been discovered by General Grant were contributors from 
the Western Armies and proved their capacity to do great 
things when the opportunity to do was so afforded them. In- 
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deed, the organization of the cavalry corps, of the necessity for 
which Hooker, Halleck and the President himself were fully con- 
vinced before the order went forth creating the new command 
and placing General Stoneman at its head—probably the ablest, 
and certainly the most experienced commander of the corps 
during the entire period of its official existence. It will thus 
be seen that large things were about to happen to the cavalry 
when Averell set out on his expedition to the upper reaches of 
the Rappahannock, in March, 1863. 

The immediate cause of the movement will be found in the 
annoying and persistent activity of General Fitz Lee, who 
commanded a strong and efficient brigade of cavalry in the 
vicinity of Bealeton and was giving Hooker and Halleck great 
concern; less perhaps on account of what it was actually doing 
—though that was disconcerting enough—than for what it 
might do should General Lee take counsel with Mosby and 
transfer his operations to a field of activity considerably 
nearer to the city of Washington. It was the idea of Hooker 
to send a superior force of cavalry to the vicinity of Culpepper, 
which was Fitz Lee’s base of operations, and the place to which 
he returned from his forays along the line of the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, and into the territory in rear of the Army 
of the Potomac, lying between the railroad and the river. 

The forces employed were about equal. Averell started 
with 3,000 men, including an excellent battery of horse artillery. 
Lee had five regiments of cavalry which were then composed of 
about five hundred men each. Averell, after getting under 
way, was obliged to detach nine hundred men at Catlett’s 
Station to observe the fords of the Rappahannock and deal 
with a considerable force of Confederate cavalry that was operat- 
ing north of the river. The forces engaged were therefore 
approximately equal; it goes without saying that the Union 
cavalry was better mounted and equipped, but the Confederates 
made up for this by a thorough and detailed knowledge of the. 
country and an extensive acquaintance with its residents, who 
were entirely in sympathy with them. 

Averell left his camps at Acquia Creek on the morning of 
March 16th; his destination was Fitz Lee’s command, wherever 
it might be encountered; he was to seek it out and demolish 
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it; the injunction of the order being that he was ‘‘to rout or 
destroy the enemy,” and we are to see how near he came to the 
accomplishment of the task required of him by the commanding 
general of the army. Averell differs from many commanders 
who, when they attack the enemy and find themselves somewhat 
the worse for the encounter, belittle the importance of the duty 
required of them in their orders; not so Averell, here, as al- 
ways, whether successful or otherwise, he tells you in his report 
just what he ordered or expected to do, and just what he 
achieved, or failed to achieve in the execution of his instructions. 

Kelly’s Ford, some distance above Fredericksburg on the 
Rappahannock River, is one of the more difficult crossings 
of that stream, when that term is used in a strictly military 
sense. The river for a considerable part of its course lies well 
below the surface of the surrounding country; considerably 
below the general level is the rim; though not a cafion forma- 
tion, its immediate banks are steep and high, especially at a full 
stage of the river. The ford itself is not wide nor particularly 
deep; not deep enough, indeed, to constitute a serious obstacle, 
or to require a resort to hasty bridge construction, or the em- 
ployment of pontoons. A crossing may be resisted by artillery 
placed on the opposite bank as the command descends to the 
actual crossing. Resistance may also be attempted when the 
attacking force reaches the ford itself; amore efficient one may 
be put forth when the enemy, after affecting the passage of the 
ford, attempts to ascend to the high ground on the opposite 
bank of the river. The crossing may be protected, to some 
extent by artillery fire until the attacking force begins its ascent; 
when the advantage passes to the offensive until the ascent has 
been completed; once over victory will rest with the best 
mounted and best handled command. 

General Averell encamped at Morrisville at the end of 
his first days march, where he was joined by the 6th New 
York Independent Battery under Lieutenant Brown. The 
ground was heavy and progress had been distressingly slow. 
During the night of the 16th camp fires were seen by scouting 
parties between Kelly’s and Ellis’ Fords and small detachments 
of the enemy appeared in front of his outposts later in the 
evening. One item in his orders required him to rid the country 
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of small raiding parties between Rappahannock Station and 
Bealeton. To accomplish this Lieutenant Colonel Doster was 
sent out with a detachment of three hundred men; the expedition 
was completely successful and Colonel Doster returned to the 
bivouac on Elk Run the same afternoon. 

Averell set out from Morrisville at four o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th with what remained after the detachment 
to Catlett’s Station had been made, some 2,100 in all. The 
head of the column reached the high ground in the vicintiy 
of Kelly’s Ford at about eight, where the crossing place was 
found to be obstructed by fallen timber. The ford itself was 
defended by less than a hundred dismounted men who occupied 
the Kelly farm buildings and some improvised rifle pits on the 
right bank of the river; this made the crossing difficult, as the 
ford was also commanded from the higher ground. To force a 
passage two squardons were dismounted and formed in an 
abandoned mill race on the river bank. Protected to some 
extent by their fire an attempt was made to “‘rush’’ a cross- 
ing to the opposite shore, which failed of success. Two attempts 
were then made to cross with the assistance of pioneers, but 
both of these were failures; an effort was made to cross a quarter 
of a mile below the ford, but this was found to be impracticable, 
due in part to the depth of the stream and in part to the steep- 
ness of its banks. Reading between the lines it is easy to see 
that, in none of the efforts thus far put forth, was there that 
determination to cross which could alone succeed in effecting 
a lodgment on the opposite shore. 

After these abortive efforts, Major Chamberlain of the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry, who was in immediate charge 
of the crossing arrangements, selected twenty men, put them 
under the command of Lieutenant Brown, of the First Rhode 
Island Cavalry, with orders to cross the river and not to return. 
This seems to have been regarded as a new way of putting it, 
but the arrangement was fruitful of results. Brown and his 
party passed the abattis, rushed the ford and captured twenty- 
five of the enemy. After Major Chamberlain had reached the 
scene of activity, he was seen from the heights above to approach 
an officer and give him an order; the officer either hesitated or 
refused to obey, whereupon the Major was seen to raise his 
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pistol and shoot him from his horse. This seems to have done 
much to expedite the crossing of the river. This resolute action, 
though observed by many, cannot be verified by the reports, 
as the brigade commander submitted no account of the opera- 
tions of his command during the engagement. There are oc- 
casions when such work as this is necessary, especially upon 
so critical an occasion as confronted General Averell at the 
instant. 

Save for the opposition encountered by Major Chamberlain 
at the ford, no further resistance was offered by the enemy; 
Duffié’s brigade crossed, accompanied by one section of the 
New York Battery and was placed in position to cover the pas- 
sage of the remainder of the division. The ground seemed to 
be unobstructed on the south bank of the river, and Averell 
hoped to meet Fitz Lee in the open somewhere between the ford 
and his camps. Not desiring to be attacked at the crossing 
with a divided command, the other brigade passed the ford and, 
at noon, the entire command moved out in order of battle to 
meet the enemy wherever, and in what force he might be found. 

A fringe of timber, a quarter of a mile in width, extended 
for some distance in front of Averell’s command and assisted 
materially in screening his preparations for attack. As the 
head of the column reached the outer edge of the timber the 
enemy was discovered advancing rapidly in line of battle 
covered by skirmishers. One regiment, the Fourth New York, 
was directed to the right and another, the Fourth Pennsyl- 
vamia, to the left, with orders to form line to the front at the edge 
-of the wood, opening fire as the several squadrons succeeded 
in completing their formation. MclIntosh’s brigade was formed 
in line of battle on the right of the timber, supported by three 
squadrons of the Regular, or Reserve Brigade, under Major 

‘Reno. The Pennsylvania and New York regiments which were 
to open the combat were thrown into some disorder in their 
attempt to form in the timber under the fire of the enemy; 
order was restored, however, as the result of the efforts to that 
end which were put forth by the division commander and his 
staff, and they soon opened an effective fire upon the advancing 


enemy. 
The country road, after passing the ford ascends to the 
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higher ground to the south and runs in a direction a little south 
of west toward the upper crossings of the Rapidan. To the 
left of the road there was a cultivated field ending in a piece of 
marshy ground which precluded all operations in that direction. 
To the right of the road were open fields, several hundred yards 
in width, ending in a stretch of timber with screened the advance 
to some extent but did not permit of efficient fighting on horse- 
back. In front of the wood the main body of Fitz Lee’s bri- 
gade was encountered in line of battle, perpendicular to the 
road. To meet this situation McIntosh advanced in line, 
inclining to the right, and supported by Reno; Duffié formed 
his brigade on the left of the line, on both sides of the road which 
intersected the scene of the encounter. 

The initiative was taken by the enemy, who advanced 
against Duffié. He, with the true soldierly instinct, immediately 
formed his brigade in line and charged the force in his front. 
His attack was, at first, without support until Averell ordered 
Reno to his assistance; two squadrons of the Fifth Cavalry 
dashed across the field in Duffié’s support; at the same instant 
McIntosh attacked the left of the advancing column, push- 
ing it back into and beyond the woods from which it had been 
delivered. 

After such a mélée some hasty reorganization is always 
necessary. Hac the troops been a little more experienced, the 
readjustment would have taken place substantially as the 
command was again put in motion, but Averell’s men had not 
yet reached this stage in their military development. In any 
event, however, such rearrangement as is possible must be 
quickly acccomplishcd, lest the enemy should gain time to 
readjust his own lines and form for attack; it should be carried 
no farther than to make a quick shifting and straightening of 
the lines, and give an attacking column time to discover its 
true point of attack. General Averell found his lines in so 
much disarray, however, after their initial success, as to require 
some modification to prepare them for the next stage of the 
combat. Such stragglers as could be collected quickly were 
driven toward their commands; the wounded, who had be- 
come somewhat numerous, were also attended to. This com- 
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sumed something more than half an hour and gave Averell 
an opportunity to complete his preparations for the next attack. 

To the right of the road and beyond the ground over which 
he had passed was a belt of timber which thinned out as it 
approached the river. The ground to the left of the road was 
so marshy as to constitute a military obstacle, and on this 
General Averell established his left flank. Advancing in line 
of battle for about three quarters of a mile, he succeeded in 
driving the enemy before him through the wood; at its further 
edge he found himself again confronted by the main body of the 
enemy, in line of battle mounted, supported by three pieces 
of artillery, one in the road itself and one on either side. But 
the marshy ground had now been passed, so that operations 
on both sides of the road had become possible. The enemy’s 
line could now be seen drawn up on the farther side of the open 
field, evidently ready to receive anything in the shape of an 
attack that Averell might see fit to deliver. 

But the initiative was not to be left to the Union com- 
mander. No sooner had he emerged from the wood than he 
was attacked on both flanks by the enterprising enemy. The 
attack on the right was repulsed with little difficulty, as the 
ground on that side was more favorable to the Union defense. 
The attack on Averell’s left seems to have been delivered be- 
fore he was fully able to meet it and the last stages of his for- 
mation in that direction were subjected to a heavy artillery fire 
and to the searching discharges from the enemy’s carbines 
who, on this part of the field, was in considerably greater force. 
Severe as this attack was, Averell supported by three pieces of 
the New York Battery, was able, first to check it and then to 
push it slowly back in the direction from which it came. While 
he was crossing the open, beyond the second belt of timber, 
the enemy added to his troubles by setting fire to the stubble 
field which his men beat out with their shelter tents without 
seriously diminishing the volume or continuity of their fire. 
Pelham’s guns now opened viciously on the Union left; under 
their powerful support the Confederate cavalry, strongly re- 
inforced, advanced on the extreme Union right; the attack was 
repulsed with great difficulty by McIntosh, who used for this 
purpose a squadron of the Fifth Cavalry under Captain Liecester 
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Walker. A dismounted force of the enemy which was endeavor- 
ing to gain the cover of some farm buildings on McIntosh’s 
right was met and repulsed by dismounted skirmishers who 
gained and held possession of the place. McIntosh finally 
formed his squadron in column and drove the enemy back, 
seeking, but in vain, for a position from which to deliver a 
mounted charge. Inthis advance Gregg and McIntosh inclined 
to the ieft until they came to the improvised rifle pits near which 
Pelham’s admirably served artillery had been established; 
as they were unable to drive him out of his defences, they were 
shortly compelled to halt. 

The engagement had lasted from noon until five in the after- 
noon, and darkness would fall before the lines could be re- 
arranged for further aggressive action. Averell had also dis- 
covered some evidence that reinforcements were approaching, 
as trains could be heard moving on the road in rear of the Con- 
federate line of battle. In that view of the case General Averell 
determined to withdraw. The reserve was advanced to mask 
the withdrawal of the artillery which then crossed to the north 
bank of the river, followed in succession by the several brigades; 
the reserve passed the ford as soon as the command had re- 
formed on the north bank of the river. The retirement was 
accomplished in perfect order and without the loss of a single 
man. 

General Lee’s report, in so far as it relates to the details 
of the combat, is extremely brief. He concedes that Averell’s 
arrangements for crossing the river were so well timed and so 
skillfully made that, although he knew that the enemy was 
advancing, he was completely in the dark as to what General 
Averell’s purposes were and as to the place where he proposed 
to cross the Rappahannock. As a result Averell succeeded in 
crossing to the south shore without opposition. Lee, like 
Averell, reached the conclusion from a distant view of the field 
that the terrain was one which presented opportunities for the 
mounted action of his arm; upon close approach, however, he 
found that his judgment in that regard was in error, due to the 
peculiar nature of the obstacles to the free movement of cavalry 
with which the field was covered. The ground was heavy, due 
to incessant torrential rains; there were too many fences and 
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stone walls, too many bunches of timber and too much under- 
growth to permit of attacks of the kind that each commander 
desired to deliver. 

But in spite of this the engagement was a cavalry action 
from beginning to end, though no opportunity presented itself 
for a charge with sabers. The fighting was done with the 
carbine, fired from horseback; the nature of this form of com- 
bat is well illustrated by the table of casualties. General Lee 
sets his loss at 133; Averell’s was considerably less, amounting 
to about 78, most of which was in Duffié’s brigade, which did 
the greater part of the fighting. Thisisa tribute to sound train- 
ing. Colonel Duffié was a cavalry officer of excellent reputa- 
tion in the French Army. He knew what a cavalry charge 
was and, on this occasion, did all that could be done to achieve 
success with the incompletely trained troops which composed 
his brigade. The Governor of Rhode Island made no mistake 
when he selected Duffié to command the First Regiment of 
cavalry which was furnished by that State in response to the 
President’s call for troops in 1861. The casualty lists gives 
cogent proof of the fact that mounted carbine fire furnishes 
plenty of noise but is otherwise barren of results. 

A loss which General Lee shared with the entire Confederate 
Army was that of Major John Pelham who was killed during 
the combat. Pelham spent some time at the Military Academy 
but resigned at the outbreak of the Civil War to share the for- 
tunes of his State in that undertaking. He was appointed to the 
artillery and had reached the grade of major in that arm some- 
time previous to the engagement at Kelly’s Ford. Though 
hardly more than a boy in years, he had shown the greatest 
capacity as a soldier and as a commander of artillery and had 
achieved fame and distinction as an officer of horse artillery 
which was not surpassed in either army. And so in the very 
springtime of youth the gallant Pelham passed to ‘‘fame’s 
eternal camping ground,”’ before the fortunes of his arm began 
to wane under the relentless hammering of the more numerous 
and better equipped horse artillery of the United States Army. 
Strikingly handsome, of distinguished appearance, and most 
engaging manners, he was, easily a master in the handling of 
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horse artillery—an arm which attained a remarkable develop- 
ment during the period of the Civil War. The battle reports 
from the beginning of the Peninsular Campaign to the hour 
of his untimely death abound with references to his gallantry 
as a soldier and to his skill as a commander of artillery. In 
the order announcing his death General Stuart speaks of him 
as “‘young in years, a mere stripling in appearance, remarkable 
for his genuine modesty of deportment, he yet disclosed on the 
battlefield the conduct of a veteran, and displayed in his 
handsome person the most imperturable coolness in danger. 
His eye had glanced over every battlefield of this army from the 
first Manassas to the moment of his death, and he was, with a 
single exception, a brilliant actor in all. The memory of the 
gallant Pelham, his many manly virtues, his noble nature and 
purity of character are enshrined as a sacred legacy in the hearts 
of all who knew him. His record has been bright and spotless, 
his career brilliant and successful. He fell, the noblest of 
sacrifices on the altar of his country, to whose glorious service 
he had dedicated his life from the beginning of the war.”’ 

The dead cavalrymen that General Hooker had so much 


desired to see had been on view on many hardly contested 


fields in which the cavalry had taken a distinguished part. 
Between February Ist and Saint Patrick’s Day, a little more 
than a month and a half, there had been fourteen contacts in 
which the Cavalry of the Army of the Poromac had taken an 
important part and in some of which serious losses had been 
sustained. Properly regarded, these afforded visible, convincing 
testimony to the fact that the Union cavalry was undergoing 
a process of development, which was as rapid as was permitted 
by the conditions under which it served. The work of minor 
reconnaissance was now entrusted to platoons commanded by 
lieutenants, and regiments were no longer sent out to find 
whether particular fords were practicable—tasks now entrusted 
to subaltern officers or to sergeant’s patrols. This development 
had reached a point where the separate employment of cavarly 
by brigades had become the rule; the operation which I have 
attempted to describe makes it clear that a division with its 
greater strength and more skillful handling can accomplish more 
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than two independent brigades had been illustrated by the 
action of Averell’s Division in the Valley of the Rappahannock. 
To that extent the cavalry of the United States Army may 
truly be said to date the beginning of its widest development 
from the engagement at Kelly’s Ford in the early spring of 


1863. 
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A VOICE FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


‘WHAT HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY.” 
By COLONEL SPENCER BORDEN. 


A FEW days ago, there came from someone in Australia, 

whose name even was unknown, a copy of a book entitled 
“Pure Saddle Horses,’’ by Edward M. Curr, published in Mel- 
bourne, in 1863. 

In the Preface one reads: 

‘With regard to the possession of such experience as might 
be supposed to give the author some fitness to treat of the 
subject which he has undertaken, it may be allowable to state, 
that, a native of the colonies, circumstances have led me during 
twenty years to pass more time in the saddle than falls to the 
lot of most men; that the journeys I have made on single 
horses, extending from 100 to 1,000 miles each, are innumerable 
and that I have lived amongst people of similar occupations, 
and have had the benefit of their experience. To this I have 
added some personal experience of the horses of England, Ireland 
France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, Greece, Egypt, the Ionian Islands, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Brazil and New Zealand, as well as those of Tasmania 
and Australia.”’ 

It seems probable, therefore, that, if the author is not 
qualified to express an opinion about saddle horses, it cannot 
be because of lack of experience. 

Certain portions of the book may be of interest to the 
readers of the JouRNAL of the U. S. Cavalry Association, and 
these are appended herewith. 

To cover the ground as thoroughly as possible, it opens 
with a review of two other books, which sixty years ago, were 
the standard works on the horse—Youatt and Stonehenge. 
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The first named, he disposes of on a single printed page. 
Stonehenge had recently issued his ‘‘Horse in the Stable and in 
the Field,’’ and to him the writer devotes more attention. 
Referring to the claim of superiority put forward by Stone- 
henge for the English thoroughbred horse, he says: 

“In the meantime let me ask in what does the superiority 
which we so often hear claimed for the English horse consist? 
It cannot be on the score of racing—in which he is without a 
rival—because the speed of the race horse serves no useful 
purpose of life, it is too costly in its attainment, is debarred to 
all but boys and dwarfs, and indeed is a means, not an end.” 
(p. 20.) 

“Then, if ‘like begets like,’ on what principle is the racer 
used as the sire of hunters, hacks or chargers, in which horses 
qualities very different from his own are necessary’ In truth, 
this is a direct contradiction of the very principle on which is 
founded the whole theory of breeding. Let us go a little into 
particulars. In hacks, hunters and chargers, we are told (and 
who can deny it?) that ‘soundness of feet and legs are all im- 
portant, together with a capacity to bear a continuation of 
severe work.’ In other words these horses must be sound and 
stout. To be so, they must—like begets like, remember—be 
got by horses that are sound and stout; they are, we have 
seen, got by the thoroughbred orracer. Well! Is hesound and 
stout? Whatever he is, they must be to a considerable extent, 
and as such you must receive them, or cast aside the received 
theory and substitute another on the subject, different from that 
received either in England or anywhere else.”” (pp. 22 and 23.) 

‘“‘Has then the racer sound feet and legs? Is he sound and 
stout? Listen to Stonehenge, speaking of English horses (p. 81.) 
‘But how many of the fashionable sort,’ says he, ‘will bear 
constant use on the road without becoming lame and how many 
sound horses are there to be met with out of a hundred, taken 
from the ranks of any kind tolerably well bred? Every horse 
proprietor will tell you scarcely five per cent., and some will 
even go so far as to say a sound horse 1s utterly unknown.’ The 
same author (p. 80) further says, ‘One chief difficulty of the 
trainer now is to keep his horse sound, and unfortunately as 
disease is in most cases hereditary, and too many unsound 
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stallions are bred from, the difficulty is yearly on the increase. 
Without doubt, roaring is far more common than it used to be, 
and the possession of enlarged joints, and back sinews is the 
rule instead of the exception. During the last ten years, the 
Derby has five times been won by an unsound animal, which 
the trainer was almost immediately afterwards obliged to put 
out of work, either from diseased feet or a break-down, and yet 
few breeders think of refusing to use such horses as these.’ 
(pp. 23 and 24). 

The author then, for three pages of his book, continues 
to quote the lamentations of Stonehenge, beginning: 

“Our present breed of horses is undoubtedly less healthy 
than that of our ancestors’’—(this in 1861), and ends by ask- 
ing: ‘‘What will an admirer of English horses think of all this.”’ 

He continues (pp. 27 and 28): 

“Tn training, the superfluous fat used to be removed from 
racers by sweating gallops with cloths on. For the gallop the 
Turkish bath has now been substituted, with the object of 
sparing the animals’ legs. ‘No wonder, therefore,’ says Stone- 
henge, page 264, ‘that trainers eagerly resort to the use of the 
bath, as every year their horses seem to be getting more liable 
to break down.’ But this is not all, nor the worst; so delicate 
and frail is the English high-bred horse, that we find, that not 
only is he unable to sustain his sweating gallops and his races un- 
injured, as we have seen, but he can no longer even be entrusted 
loose on his summer pasture ground. ‘Not only,’ says Stone- 
henge, page 276, ‘is his stomach pinched, but his legs and feet 
are damaged by being battered on the dry soil. The feet of 
wild asses, and even native Arab horses, may be able to bear 
the blows and friction of the wastes over which they travel, 
but those of English horses are undoubtedly not formed of 
such strong and tough materials, so that it is utterly unwise to 
leave them exposed to the risk.’ ”’ 

The review of Stonehenge occupies forty-three pages of 
the book, and is similar inits array of facts and compilation of 
the logic of those facts. One or two more quotations, and we 
will leave this part of the argument. 

“With regard to Stonehenge, it will not be needful to press 
further ihe consideration of his work. His enthusiastic admir- 
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ation of the thoroughbred leads him into inconsistencies. He 
upholds him as the first of horses, and yet, allows it to leak out 
that he is delicate, unsound, and useless. To his agency as a 
sire (added to ‘grass so admirably fitted to the delicate stomach 
of this animal’ that it renders him too fat in summer and 
autumn and too poor to work the rest of the year, joined to a 
climate so excellently suited to him as to be hourly guarded 
against) he attributes that fine breed of horses, which he him- 
self considers to have been long deteriorating, and which hein 
fact shows us will in future require Government support, with 
the help of sires from France, Belgium, Prussia and Hungary, 
to preserve from evena fuller decrepitude. But even this parti- 
ality and folly might have been passed over and must be esteened 
but a venial offense compared to his great and radical contra- 
diction—that of first singing the praises of pure blood in horses 
of every description, and yet holding up as the acme of possible 
perfection as a saddle horse the bastard offspring of the 
thoroughbred. 

“In two words, I can only estimate this author as an able 
exponent of an utterly untenable system.”’ 

Having devoted several pages to comparison of the horse 
known as the thoroughbred, with his progenitor the Arab, the 
author says: 

“That the Eastern horse in England is still an exotic, 
a hot house plant, and has become degenerate and not accli- 
matized, he owesina great measure to the turf. As a rule in 
England the higher the breeding the more useless the animal; 
amongst the Eastern the purer the blood, the more capable 
the horse.”’ 

Having disposed, as he thinks, of the claims of the English 
thoroughbred, as a desirable source from which to breed useful 
and desirable horses for any purpose other than racing; and 
shown that horse racing as carried on universally in connection 
with gambling schemes, is potent as a force to injure and not 
improve horseflesh, the author developes his ideas in various 
directions. One is of interest to all cavalrymen, especially 
in these strenuous times when cavalry horses are being destroyed 
by the thousands. Let us, therefore, reproduce, complete, the 
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chapter dealing with that subject. (We will omit quotation 
marks, and here follows pp. 54 to 70 inclusive of the book.) 


CAVALRY HORSES. 


Captain Nolan on Cavalry and its Tactics. 

“Our Cavalry horses are feeble; they measure high, but 
they do so from length of limb, which is weakness not power.” 
—wWNolan. 


From what has been submitted to the notice of the reader 
in the preceding chapter, I trust that his faith in the advisability 
of breeding saddle horses from English racing sires will be 
somewhat shaken. But if such breeding is an error, it is not 
without many kindred ones. In fact a sort of fatality seems to 
have attended the management of horses by Englishmen and 
Europeans generally. 

In the last seventy years we have done wonders for some 
at least of our other domestic animals. The produce of our 
sheep for instance, both in meat and wool, has been much in- 
creased in quality and bettered in description, and so in other 
things. We have gone on perfecting old sciences and creating 
new ones; thinking, weighing, and reasoning, we have gone 
on road making, steaming, manufacturing; disseminating our 
people and language on all sides; we have bettered and multi- 
plied our material products; all that requires peace and 
security to grow has flourished. And so again in the art of 
destruction; our armies and volunteers have so increased in 
numbers and efficiency that it might almost be said, that the 
labor saved by steam to the hands of man, has been concentrated 
on the means of defense or aggression; but whilst our navy 
and artillery have armed themselves with a deeper thunder 
and a more deadly bolt, whilst our infantry has become in- 
finitely more efficient than it once was, it would be difficult 
to show that our cavalry and their horses have not absolutely 
retrograded in every useful qualification. To make, however, 
the magnitude of our systematic mismanagement of saddle 
horses, more unmistakably evident, I must bring forward 
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further evidence on the subject and expose abuses and follies 
of another class. In the management and breeding of the 
thoroughbred horse in England, when his real purpose is con- 
sidered, viz., no improvement in, or keeping up of the quality 
of the saddle horses of that country, which does not for a moment 
enter into the purely commercial, and in no wise patriotic 
calculations of the breeder, but the production of an animal 
that shall stand a chance to fill his owners pockets by success 
on the race course, there is undeniably displayed an immense 
amount of experience and sound knowledge of the real means 
to attain the result sought. This I have never denied; what I 
have endeavored to point out, is the extravagant folly of a 
system which assigns to these racers the office of sires for saddle 
horses, in the face of every experience and of every rule, the 
result of experience on this subject. I must now, however, 
go a step further, and show my reader that when the absolute 
necessity for proficiency in his undertaking, that is the money 
test, which is forced upon the racing man, is removed, the skill 
which distinguishes him in his particular branch of horse manag- 
ment, at all events, disappears likewise, and ignorance and folly 
usurp the places of knowledge and common sense. A remark- 
able exemplification of the truth of what I advance was found in 
the doings of George IV; nobody ever denied (for there is no 
denying racing results which are expressed but by two words, 
on which indeed the fate of too many depends—success or failure) 
his perfect capability for directing the management of his racers 
and racing stud, any more than his contemptible failure when 
he turned his royal attention to the management of cavalry. 
Of no class of horses have we the same opportunity for form- 
ing a correct estimate as in that of the cavalry. Here we have 
many horses, treated on certain well authenticated principles, 
arriving at well known results. In turning to accounts of cav- 
alry, one would expect to find, that however much the breeding 
of horses may have failed, that the management of such as have 
been selected for army purposes would have approached to 
something like perfection. Where the great national interests 
and honor of a people has so often fallen and will again in all 
probability fall to the lot of a few squadrons of cavalry to de- 
cide; where crowns, kingdoms, and colonies, where the fate of 
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those who sit at the fireside has been so often delegated to the 
arbitrament of the saber; where so many intellects and for so 
long a time have been concentrated, we may suppose on that 
very important subject, the horse-soldier and his horse, it will 
be difficult to believe that anything but a judicious treatment, 
almost the perfection of horse management, has not long since 
become traditional in the service. With so much skilled 
labor at command, with the experience of ages to guide it, 
and the paramount importance of the subject itself intimately 
connected with the very being of a nation, here if anywhere we 
must expect to meet the results of a full and enlightened ex- 
perience. As the remarks of a civilian on cavalry horses and 
their management might be looked down on as wanting the 
seal of professional knowledge to give them value, I will retire 
from the scene and allow the soldiers to speak for themselves. 

General F. de Brack, in his preface to his work on ‘‘Light. 
Cavalry,” says: ‘‘War, said General Lasalle to me one day, 
is to the soldier who has not previously quitted his garrison, 
what the world is to the young man, who is leaving the forms 
of his school, it is the application of the theory.” 

How does the British soldier and his horse stand this test? 
Lord Wellington, in his despatch 8th November, 1810, says: 
‘Neither the Dragoons nor their horses are capable of perform- 
ing much service, in the first year after their arrival; and many 
horses are lost, being unaccustomed to the food of the Penin- 
sula, and from want of experience in the mode of taking care of 
them.”’ So the theory fails in practice! and a new experience 
is needed. In “Cavalry, its History and Tactics, by Captain 
L. E. Nolan, 15th Hussars,’’ we get a pretty clear insight both 
into the doings of our cavalry authorities as well as into the 
worth of our cavalry horses. In introducing this work to such 
of my readers as have not read it, it may be well to premise, 
that Captain Nolan had service in the Hungarian Cavalry, and 
was well acquainted with that arm in France, Austria, Russia, 
England and India; was an enthusiast in his profession, by the 
members of which his book was well received. ‘‘The most 
hopeless condition to which an arm or science,”’ says Nolan, 
“or an art can attain, is that where its professors sit down with 
perfect self-satisfaction, under the conviction that it has 
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reached perfection and is susceptible of no further improve- 
ment.’ A very proper and pertinent remark from an author 
who is just going to demonstrate, that the whole state of the 
arm of which he treats is rotten, root, stem and branch. Speak- 
ing, for instance, of the Indian troops who did such good ser- 
vice, when fighting in their own fashion with their feet in short 
stirrups, and sharp blades in their hands, he says: ‘There is 
scarcely a more pitiable spectacle in the world than a native 
trooper mounted on an English saddle, tightened by his dress 
to the stiffness of a mummy, half suffocated with a leather 
collar, and a regulation sword in his hand, which must always 
be blunted by the steel scabbard in which it is encased.” 

I could multiply such instances and reflections, but will 
pass on to what chiefly concerns us, the horse. Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Charlies Napier, as quoted by Nolan, says: ‘‘The hardships 
of war are by our dressers of cavalry thought too little for the 
animal’s (the horse’s) strength; they add a bag with the 
Frenchified name of valise, containing an epitome of a Jew’s 
old clothes shop. Notably so if the regiment be Hussars, a 
name given to Hungarian light horsemen, remarkable for ac- 
tivity, and carrying no other baggage than a small axe and a 
tea kettle to every dozen men. Our Hussar’s old clothes 
bag contains jackets, breeches of all dimensions, drawers, 
snuff-boxes, stockings, pink boots, yellow boots, eau-de- 
cologne, windsor soap, brandy, satin waist-coat, cigars, kid 
gloves, tooth-brushes, hair-brushes, dancing spurs; and thus, 
a light cavalry horse carries twenty-one stone. (294 lbs.) Hus- 
sars our men are not; a real Hussar, including his twelfth part 
of a kettle, does not weigh twelve stone (164 lbs.) before he be- 
gins plundering.”’ 

‘‘Without a system,’’ says Nolan, ‘‘and a good system, it 
is impossible to make good troopers; at present we have none.” 

Many follies and mishaps, and amusing ones, might be 
transcribed from the pages of Captain Nolan, accounts of men 
armed with swords which will not cut, saddles on which it is 
impossible to sit, placed on the loins instead of the back, and 
girthed round the belly instead of the brisket, might be brought 
forward. All these and a hundred other such absurdities, which 
are not accidental but parts of a system instilled into our sol- 
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dier, and which send him to battle rather a victim than a 
combatant, might be adduced as proof of the empiricism to 
which the horse and all concerning him has been consigned. 
This, however, is apart from my subject, and I will at once 
hasten to place before my reader the results of Captain Nolan’s 
experience of the stoutness and soundness of the English horse. 
The chapter is transcribed complete. 

‘“‘Before I left India, some very interesting trials were 
made at Madras, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Sir George Berkeley, the object of which was to test the capa- 
bilities of the troop horses, as well as the relative merits of 
entire horses and geldings for the purpose of war. 

‘Three trials were made. The first with two regiments 
of Native Regular Cavalry, one of stallions, one of geldings. 
The next with two troops of Horse Artillery. The third, and 
last, with two hundred English Dragoons (15th Hussars) 
one hundred riding stallions, and one hundred mounted on 
geldings. 

‘This squadron marched upwards of eight hundred miles, 
namely from Bangalore to Hyderabad, where they remained 
a short time to take part in the field days, pageants, etc. 
They then returned to Bangalore, four hundred miles, by forced 
marches; only one rest-day was allowed them, and the last 
six marches in were made at the rate of thirty miles a day. 
They brought in but one led horse; stallions and geldings did 
their work equally well, and were in equally good condition 
on their return. The question was, however, decided in favor 
of the latter, because they had been cut without reference to 
age, and only six months before the trial took place. The En- 
glish Cavalry in India is well mounted. On an emergency 
any of these Indian regiments would gallop fifty miles in pursuit, 
leave few horses behind, and suffer but little from the effects 
of such exertion. The horses on which they are mounted are 
small but powerful. The Arab, the Persian, the Turcoman, 
the horses from the banks of the Araxes, are all unrivalled as 
war-horses. I have seen a Persian horse, fourteen hands, three 
inches, carrying a man of our regiment of gigantic proportions, 
and weighing in marching order twenty-two and a half stones 
(315 lbs.); I have seen this horse on the march above alluded 
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to, of eight hundred miles, carrying this enormous weight with 
ease, and keeping his condition well. At the crossing of the 
Kistna, a broad, rapid, and dangerous river, the owner of the 
horse (Private Herne, of “‘C’”’ troop) refused to lead the animal 
into the ferryboat to cross, but saying ‘an Hussar and his horse 
should never part company,’ he took to the water in complete 
marching order, the gallant little horse nobly stemmed the tide, 
and landed his rider safely on the opposite bank. 

‘“‘An officer in India made a bet that he himself would ride 
his charger (an Arab little more than fourteen hands high) 
four hundred measured miles in five consecutive days, and he 
won the match; the horse performed his task with ease, and did 
not even throw out a wind-gall. The owner, an officer of the 
Madras Artillery, died shortly afterwards. 

“General Daumas relates that the horses of the Sahara 
will travel, during five or six days, from seventy-five to ninety 
miles a day, and that in twenty-four hours they will go from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and eighty miles, and 
this over a stony desert. Diseases of the feet and broken 
wind are almost unknown amongst them. 

“What would become of an English cavalry regiment if 
suddenly required to make a few forced marches, or to keep up 
a pursuit for a few hundred miles! Their want of power to 
carry the weight, and want of breeding, makes them (the horses) 
tir after trotting a few miles on the line of march. 

“Our cavalry horses are feeble; they measure high, but 
they do so from length of limb, which is weakness, not power. 

“The blood they require is not that of our weedy race-horse 
(an animal more akin to the greyhound, and bred for speed alone) 
but it is the BLoop oF THE ARAB and Persian, to give them that 
compact form and wiry limb, in which they are wanting. 

‘The fine Irish troop horses, formerly so sought for, are not 
now to be procured in the market. Instead of the long, low, 
deep-chested, short-backed, strong-loined horse of former 
davs vou find nothing now but long-legged, straight-shouldered 
animals, prone to disease from the time they are foaled, and 
whose legs grease after a common field day. These animals form 
the staple of our remount horses. 
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‘“‘Decked out in showy trappings, their rider decorated 
with feathers and plumes, they look well to a superficial ob- 
server; but the English cavalry are not what they should be. If 
brought fresh into the field of battle, the speed of the horses, 
and the pluck of the men, would doubtless achieve great things 
for the moment; but they could not endure, they could not follow 
up, they could not come again. 

‘“‘All other reforms in our cavalry will be useless, unless 
this important point be looked to. It is building a house on 
the sand to organize cavalry without good horses. Govern- 
ment alone could work the necessary reform by importing 
stallions and mares of Eastern blood, for the purpose of breeding 
troop horses and chargers for the cavalry of England. 

“It is said that a Government stud is opposed to the prin- 
ciple of competition. What competition can there be amongst 
breeders for the price of a troop horse, when by breeding cart 
horses they obtain £40 for them when two years old? How 
could they possibly afford to rear animals with the necessary 
qualifications for a cavalry horse of the first class? To breed 
such horses a cross must first be obtained with our race-horses. 
This would entail a large outlay of capital, and when a good 
troop horse was produced, the breeder could not obtain his 
price for him. 

‘The rules of our turf encourage speed only, and that for 
short distances. Horses are bred to meet these requirements, 
and from these weeds do our horses of the present day inherit their 
long legs, straight shoulders, weak constitutions, and want of all 
those qualities for which the English horse of former days was so 
justly renowned. 

“T had heard of fine horses in Russia, but I complacently 
said to myself, ‘Whatever they are they cannot be as good as 
the English.’ However, I went to Russia—and seeing is be- 
lieving. Their horse-artillery and cavalry are far better 
mounted than ours, and their horses are immeasurably superior 
in those qualities which constitute the true war-horse, namely: 
Courage, constitutional vigor, strength of limb, and great power 
of endurance under fatigue and privation. 

“The excellent example set by Sir George Berkeley, in 
India, might be followed up at home with great advantage 
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to the service; the capabilities of our cavalry horses of the pres- 
ent day should be severely tested, and the saddles should be 
tried, and experiments made to ascertain how sore backs may 
be avoided.”’ 

And yet how are we to reconcile this with the following 
assertion in an earlier part of his work, where he writes: “‘I 
have heard it said that English horses are not adapted, like the 
Arab and other horses of Eastern blood, to skirmishing, to pul- 
ling up from speed, and turning quickly. The better the horse 
the more adapted to all feats of agility and strength. No horse 
can compare with the English, no horse is more easily broken 
into anything and everything, and there is no quality in which 
the English horse does not excel, no performance in which he 
cannot beat all competition.”’ 

This I at least put down as a rhodomontade which he has 
not failed to correct in his more serious mood when the subject 
came formally before him, and on several occasions. Nothing 
can be stronger or more contradictory than the former passage 
from Nolan. Here we have his estimate of the thoroughbred, 
of the English saddle-horse, and of the Arab. Stonehenge, 
too invokes Government aid, and asks for sound and stout 
sires for the turf; Nolan calls for Eastern sires for the cavalry 
horses of England, and yet neither of them appear to me to 
have arrived at the pith of the subject, or to have seen the yet 
very obvious fact, that if ‘‘like begets like,’ that if the foal 
follows the sire, it is monstrous to extpect good saddle-horses 
from racing sires, be those horses good or bad of their sort, 
and, of course, still less when we know how weedy, delicate and 
unsound they really are. 

For the amusement of the reader, I will add a few 
more particulars of cavalry and its management, from the 
same writer. 

For example, he says: ‘‘When I was in India an engage- 
ment between a party of the Nizams irregular horse, and a 
numerous body of insurgents took place, in which the horsemen, 
though far inferior in numbers, defeated the Rohillas with great 
slaughter. 

““My attention was drawn particularly to the fight by 
the Doctor’s report of the killed and wounded, most of whom 
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had suffered by the sword, and in the coulmn of remarks such 
entries as the foliowing were numerous, ‘Arm cut off from the 
shoulder,’ ‘Head severed,’ ‘Both hands cut off (apparently at 
one blow) above the wrist, in holding up the arms to protect 
the head,’ ‘Leg cut off above the knee,’ etc., etc. 

‘“T was astonished. Were these men giants to lop off 
limbs thus wholesale, or was this result to be attributed (as I 
was told) to the sharp edge of the native blade, and the peculiar 
way of drawing it? I became anxious to see these horsemen 
of the Nizam, to examine their wonderful blades, and learn the 
knack of lopping off men’s limbs. Opportunity soon offered, for 
the Commander-in-Chief went to Hyderabad on a tour of in- 
spection, on which I accompanied him. After passing the 
Kistna River, a squadron of these very horsemen joined the 
camp as part of the escort. And now fancy my astonishment! 
The sword blades they had were chiefly old dragoon blades 
cast from our service. The men had mounted them after their 
own fashion. The hilt and handle, both of metal, small in 
grip, rather flat, not round like ours where the edge seldom 
falls true; they had an edge like a razor from heel to point, 
were worn in wooden scabbards, a short sling held them to the 
waist-belt, from which a strap passed through the hilt to a 
button on front, to keep the sword steady and prevent it flying 
out of the scabbard.”’ 

Again, says the same writer: ‘‘At —————, on the Con- 
tinent, X showed us the royal stables, and the horses broken 
in at the riding school. One of them had no shoes on; we asked 
the reason. Answer, ‘He never works out of the riding school.’ 
Question, ‘How oldis he?’ A. ‘Fourteen years old.’ Q. ‘Is 
he quite perfect in the riding school work?’ A. ‘Not quite, 
but very good at it.’ 

‘‘We were shown a ‘Springer.’ A groom led in a horse 
with his tail tied on one side (I presume to give a better opening 
for the whip of the riding master), a cavesson on, and a young 
man in jack boots riding him, his legs drawn down and un- 
naturally far back, a cutting whip upright in one hand, and the 
reins divided in both hands. The horse was placed against the 
side wall, the groom in front with the cavesson line held up to 
prevent the horse springingforward. The animal was evidently 
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uneasy and looked back. No wonder! for presently the riding 
master stepped up behind, and crack! crack! went the whip 
into the ‘springer’s’ unprotected hind-quarters. He sprang in 
the air and back to his place, for he could not get forward. 
This was not enough. It appears that the perfection of this 
performance consists in getting the horse to kick out behind 
at the moment he is off the ground with all fours; and what 
between the groom pulling the iron band against the horse’s 
nose with all his might, and the riding master giving him the 
whip with a practiced hand, he succeeded in getting the Capriole 
required, sending the man in boots to the horse’s neck at the 
same time. The riding master, pleased at the success of his 
experiment, turned to us to explain how difficult it was to get 
a horse to do it. I asked how long the horse had been at it. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘he has been a springer for several years. In 
fact, he was a lucky beast and got his promotion early in life.’ ”’ 

With these extracts from Nolan, I will leave the reader to 
form his own idea about the management of cavalry horses, etc. 
by Europeans, and yet, at the same author remarks, ‘‘It doubt- 
less requires great liberality and freedom from prejudice and 
preconceived opinion to admit that a system, on which the 
talent and experience of practical men has been expended for 
ages can be a bad one.’’ May not these words be applied to 
many things in connection with our horses. 


So ends the chapter on Cavalry horses, in this book of more 
than fifty years ago. It is followed next by a discussion of 
the merits of Arab horses. This I refrain from reproducing, 
for the reason that so much in this line has already appeared in 
the JoURNAL of the Cavalry Association, and also because the 
data of the Australian writer is largely derived from the book of 
General Daumas, then lately published. Daumas’ acquaintance 
with Abdul Kadir, then an exile at Damascus, had opened 
sources of information hitherto unknown, but these were 
much ainplified within the succeeding twenty years, through the 
investigations of Roger Upton and the Blunts. 
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The dreadful contest now going on in Europe is again 
making acute the question of horse supply for military pur- 
poses. In this war the average useful life of the horses is said 
to be but four days. 

Where are the replacements to come from, and what will 
they be like when secured? 

How much longer will we of the United States continue 
the suicidal folly of Jazssez faire? Will our luck hold forever? 











REPORT UPON YEAR SPENT WITH FRENCH 
CAVALRY. 


BY A CAVALRY OFFICER ABROAD. 


SAILED from New York on September 14th, and, arriving 

in Paris, ascertained through the Military Attaché that 

I was to join to the Sixth Dragoons stationed at Evreux, a small 

town in Normandy an hour and a half by express train from 
aris. 

Accordingly, I reported as directed to the Colonel of the 
regiment on the first of October. 

My experience leads me to give the following advice to 
officers about to enter upon similar duties: 

Go to France at least three months before time directed 
to report to your regiment and spend such time with a French 
family where no English is spoken. If officer has a family, 
it is better to separate during this time, or as much of it as 
possible. It is very necessary to be able to speak and under- 
stand the language, for the French officer will not speak slowly 
for one’s own benefit, and one must be able to understand as 
the language is actually spoken. 

Of course, take over nice uniforms. There is no need for 
khaki. Some very thick, warm olive drab clothes should be 
taken for winter and spring with perhaps a lighter (but not too 
light) suit forsummer. One suffers from the cold, damp climate 
and our ordinary olive drab is not warm enough. For most 
of one’s mounted work he will not care to wear an olive drab 
overcoat, as it is too heavy and is not a riding coat, the skirts 
being so long that they get muddy and soiled by sweat from 
horse’s sides, especially when using an English saddle, which 
will be generally the case. By English saddle I mean any flat, 
pig skin saddle, not military, whether made in England or not. 
The short riding coat, not uniform but worn by all mounted 
French officers by tacit consent, will be found very suitable, 
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and although it is black, looks very well with our olive 
drab uniform, and with our blue dress uniform it is very hand- 
some. 

Do not take over any bedding roll or camping outfit. 

One may defer to one’s taste, but when it was necessary 
to use a military saddle I used the French, having a complete 
outfit made for me at Saumur. One needs also a flat saddle 
(not military). There is no officer’s military saddie which 
can compare with the French officer’s military saddle and our 
own service would do well to imitate it just as it is without 
alteration. 

I found that it was not often necessary to wear our blue 
dress uniform, but occasionally it is so. I wore mine on holi- 
days, in the officer’s riding class, (reprises des officers) in which 
I always rode, at indoor war games or lectures, when calling, 
(especially at first and then of course with long trousers), 
and at the inspections made by general officers, at hunts, etc. 
The social full dress was useful, and was, by the way, much 
admired. The full dress I wore but twice, on reporting and at 
military ceremonies of the 14th of Juty. 

White kid gloves are needed and can be purchased cheaply 
in Paris. 

I used soft top, mahogany colored, (Cordovan leather), 
boots and soft top black boots, all made in the United States. It 
would be a mistake to get them in France because their styles 
are so different from ours, even though sometimes they can 
imitate ours for an American officer. 

In going out with troops when you expect to be billeted, a 
dress suit case is sufficient, but it is wise to take along a suit 
of blue dress uniform, of course including blue cap and black 
shoes. 

Take over one of the light brown pommel slickers issued 
by our Q. M. Dept. It will be found very useful, especially 
at maneuvers, and they have nothing as good in France. 

Both heavy and light underclothing will be needed. 

There will be no use for our olive drab flannel shirt, but a 
sweater may be useful and a woolen vest to wear under blouses 


may be very useful. 
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Before reporting to the regiment, a letter to the Colonel, 
telling him you have the great honor of being assigned to his 
regiment, and that you will arrive on a certain date, when you 
will give yourself the pleasure of reporting to him, or some other 
very polite phrases, will pave the way consid2rably for your 
reception. 

Immediately after reporting, call in dress uniform on all 
the officers of the regiment. After that, if you have a wife, 
call again with her upon all officers’ families. Freely ask French 
officers about all such customs. 

They will consider you one of them and expect you to de- 
mand what you need, and if you don’t ask for it you won’t 
get it. 


ENLISTMENT PERIOD. 


The French have now a three year term of service, but 
when I was with them the term was two years and their system 
was based on this fact. Their recruits arrive about the Ist of 
October and since they had two years service they arranged 
matters so that one half of the total number needed to recruit 
the regiment for two years were received each year. Thus each 
October they found themselves with a little more than half 
the total strength of the command trained for at least one year 
and a little less than half new recruits. Itisa little less than 
half, because there are always the reénlisted men. 

Men are allowed to reénlist for any term of service which 
they and the Colonel agree upon, provided their total service 
may never exceed fifteen years. 

Now that they have a three year term of service, they 
naturally by the same system will receive one-third of the re- 
cruits each year instead of one-half. 

We would do well to adopt such a system, since no pro- 
gressive years training can be had with our present system of 
recruiting. Also, such a system would prevent our losing all 
our old men at once, as sometimes now happens, leaving a 
troop with practically nothing but raw recruits. 

French officers complained bitterly of the two year term 
of service as inadequate to make efficient cavalry. German 
cavalry officers whom I met exulted over the French two year 
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system, claiming that it was impossible for the French to have 
cavalry as efficient as the German because of the French two 
year term of service, the Germans having three years for cav- 
alry. Germans claim it is impossible, that they have tried it 
and found it so. French have come to the same conclusion. 

It is not that you cannot train an average individual in 
two years, or even one year, to become a sufficiently good cav- 
alry private soldier. Under advantageous circumstances, it 
might be done in one year. But this does not argue that one 
year should be the term of enlistment. If we discharge a man 
the first moment we consider him sufficiently trained to take 
the field, then we never will have a command fit to take the 
field. Furthermore, we never would have a command equal 
to the problems with which our maneuvers should train our 
officers and we never would have a man fit to make a non-com- 
missioned officer. Troop officers could never get away from the 
detail and minutiae of recruit instruction, and field problems 
which might benefit officers could never be carried out. It 
must be remembered that cavalry is a peculiar arm which can 
do nothing unless trained, neither in war nor in the maneuvers 
of peace. 

A still more serious objection to short enlistment periods 
for cavalry is the great wear and tear upon horses that recruit 
instruction entails. Horses devoted to instruction of recruits 
throughout the year were in France well worn when the time 
came for the yearly maneuvers, and by the end of the maneuvers 
they were greatly and too much fagged. They needed a rest 
of six weeks at least, but, instead of that, they had to start in 
again with recruits who arrived at the 1st of October. 

Furthermore, by such a system of short service, no one 
would be available to train the recruits. kemounts receive, 
in both France and Germany, two years’ training before being 
put into ranks for the regular work of the troop horse. We 
should also have this system, utilizing at least one year for 
such training. The Germans having a three year term of 
service are better able to assign trained men to this work than 
the French have been with their two year term. The result 
is apparent and in favor of the Germans, and this is freely 
admitted by French cavalry officers. Now that they havea 
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three year term of service, they expect to do better by their 
remounts. Compared with us they are already very good, for 
we have no system at all. 

Therefore, to have good cavalry 
least three years is necessary as a term of service, no matter if 
a much shorter time than that might be considered sufficient 
to train the individual soldier. 





a trained cavalry—at 


MOUNTS, REMOUNTS, STABLES. 


Remounts are received each year in the fall from remount 
stations and are immediately assigned to escadrons. They are 
generally from four to five years old. These horses must now 
have a two years course of training. An officer of each esca- 
dron takes charge of the horses in their first year and another 
officer of the horses in their second year. Thus they have but 
two classes, the five years old and the six years old. A very 
simple but thorough course of training is prescribed. They 
are ridden by older men, never by recruits. They are care- 
fully bitted and taught to jump and to obey the aids, and it is 
this system which enables one to witness the maneuvers of 
large masses of cavalry without seeing a single bolter. In 
Germany, as before said, the results are still more remarakble. 

All the French cavalry horses are well bred. Cuirassier 
and Dragoon horses are mostly demi-sang with many thor- 
oughbreds scattered amongst them. The horses of the former 
are very large, while those of the Dragoons are medium sized, 
averaging possibly 15-1 hands. 

The horses of the light cavalry, hussars and chasseurs 4 
cheval, are much smaller. As many of these regiments as 
possible are mounted on the little Anglo-Arab horses, while 
others are mounted on small demi-sangs and thoroughbreds. 
Thus the light cavalry has a little more blood than the heavy, 
or medium. 

The horses are fed twice a day. They receive about ten 
pounds of oats and eleven pounds of hay perday. They havea 
much larger allowance of bedding than ours. 

Stables are paved with stone. Stalls are made by simply 
hanging a board partition by chains from the truss supporting 
the roof, very simple, but sometimes injures horses. Mangers 
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are of stone, including feed boxes. Hay racks are of iron above 
mangers. Horses are tied to mangers by chains fastened to 
the halters and other ends to a long staple fastened from top to 
near the bottom of stone mangers so that the chain run up and 
down the staples as horses raise or lower their heads—an 
abominable and dangerous scheme. 

Horses stand in the stalls most of the time when not ridden. 
Weaving and wind sucking is therefore quite common. Lots 
of bedding is used and allowed to pile up from day to day, so that 
it is very soft, only the very worst of the soiled bedding being 
thrown away. This is very economical and a good arrange- 
ment. Urine drains through the straw and the stone floors 
catch it and drain it off into gutters. In our service the dirt 
floors become muddy and foul and the straw used just once 
is often for this reason unfit for further use. Horses have to 
be turned out to drystableseach day. Much labor is necessary 
to keep such stables in shape. The germs of thrush are liable 
to develop in the dirt, and in rainy or stormy weather, when 
horses cannot be turned out, the conditions with the very best 
of stable management are bad. In boiling hot weather with a 
pitiless sun, it is the custom in our service to turn horses out of 
stables and either tie them on the line or let them loose in corrals 
with no shade. And the terrific effects of the sun on their 
general constitutions and on their eyes is shown by their 
phlegmatic movements and dead looking coats. And our ser- 
vice has made itself believe that this is necessary, with all sorts 
of reasons assigned, whereas, the real reason is that we must 
get the horses out to dry the stalls and fill up holes with more 
dirt. We have been schooled to believe that stables with stone 
or even board flooring are unsuitable because too hard for horses 
to stand on. This is disapproved by every nation in Europe. 
They supply plenty of bedding and by not wasting it use it 
without extravagance, but the horse has always a nice soft 
bed to stand on, and their hard floors make for cleanliness and 
are a decided advantage instead of a disadvantage. 

Horses are never fed salt in either French or German armies; 
except sick horses, which are sometimes fed salt to increase 
appetite or act as a tonic. 
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Shoeing seems to be very good as shown by results, but in 
watching their horseshoers one can see violated almost every 
caution or prohibition of our manuals. Shoes are fitted hot, 
at cherry red heat, the horseshoer becoming lost in a clod of 
smoke. A helper always holds the foot of the horse for the 
horseshoer, who cuts the walls down by means of a hammer and 
chisel instead of nippers. This is roughly done, and for the 
toe clip a notch is cut out of the toe big enough to lay in one’s 
thumb. The foot is pounded by hard blows of the hammer, 
often making the horse wince. Yet in looking over the troops 
the horses feet always seemed in good condition. In other 
words, care in putting on the shoe so that it will stay, and fre- 
quent shoeing seems to be the most important consideration. 


HORSE EQUIPMENTS. 


Bridles and bits are superior to ours, even to our new pat- 
terns. In garrison, halters of raw hide, very strong, are used. 
In the field the halter bridle is made to suffice. Itis very good. 
By using other halters in garrison the halter or halter bridle 
is kept looking well. Bits are of burnished steel. No nickel 
plating or composition bits are used. No trouble in care of 
bits when men understand it. Our nickel plating is an ab- 
surdity which on account of immediate chipping of the plate 
makes it impossible to properly cure for a bit. We could do 
little better than copy their bridles for our service. 

The French trooper’s saddle is uncomfortable, and too high 
from horse’s back. It has long padded bars and rests on a very 
good saddle blanket of dark blue, coarse, very coarse, well made 
material. This coarseness is advantageous as it provides ventila- 
tion. The material must, however, not be shoddy or loosely 
woven. It must be strong and durable. Our saddle blanket 
is very inferior to that of the French. 

The French saddle makes as many sore backs as our saddle 
does and in other ways is not so good. It has advantage of 
having stirrups hung well back and makes the trooper sit rather 
well foward, thus giving him the seat with legs well back so 
noticeable in European Cavalry. Saddle is heavier than the 
McClellan. The packed saddle has a roll on cantle and small 
leather bag on offside containing horse shoes and nails. Saber 
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is hung on near side of cantel so as to point straight down. 
Saddle bags containing about same articles as our men carry 
hung on pommel, also one feed of oats in a long roll so as to fall 
equally on each side. Men carry three to four days rations in 
their bags, and, in addition to carrying grooming materials, 
underwear, etc., they always carry their stable clothes. These 
they don immediately upon dismounting to put up for the day or 
night. They are very thin and light and the men then wear them 
until the next day or the next military formation. Thus they 
protect their other ciothes in performing all the cleaning of 
horses and equipment and other labors. They can be worn 
over the uniform like overalls, but except in very cold weather 
are usually worn merely over the underclothing. Being thin, 
they are easily wrapped upinto small bundles for packing. We 
could well adopt this idea. 

While the French trooper’s saddle is not considered good, 
the officers saddle is very fine, perhaps the finest of all armies 
and we probably cannot invent anything better or as good. 
We would do well to imitate it just as it is without alteration. 

Grooming is done better in some regiments than in others. 
Would not appear better than ours if our horses were kept from 
rolling in dirt. 

Care of equipments about as good as ours, but not as good 
as ours now promises to be. They do not understand the care 
of leather as do English grooms. 

Metal parts atways kept in good condition. Bits, bridons, 
curb chains, and stirrups, all of burnished hand forged steel, 
are always kept clean and bright by means of a little powdered 
sandstone, oil and a burnishing chain. Although the climate 
is very damp, this care of metal parts is not considered a hard- 
ship. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The organization of a French cavalry regiment is well 
known to us and is not considered necessary to report upon 
here. Something may be of interest, however, concerning the 
fifth escadron or depot escadron. 

The fifth escadron consists of a certain number of non- 
commissioned officers taken from the four active escadrons, 
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and a sufficient number of old soldiers to make a skeleton. 
These men include as many of the men detailed for regimental 
extra and special duty as possible. Thus relieving the active 
escadrons of the burden of furnishing such men and consequently 
of the large absentee list so common in our service at the drills 
and daily formations forinstruction. The recruits which come, 
in spite of their system, at odd times during the year are gener- 
ally assigned to the fifth escadron forinstruction. The active 
escadrons do not, therefore, have to break up their progressive 
schemes of instruction. Older men who do not seem suitable 
for the work of active escadrons are usually assigned to the 
fifth escadron, where they are used as grooms, stable police, 
and other fatigue labors. 

The horses of the fifth escadron come from active escadrons. 
They are usually the old, nearly worn out horses hardly up to 
the work of active escadrons, but suitable for recruit instruction, 
especially in riding halls. 

The fifth escadron is occupied in drilling the odd recruits, 
furnishing orderlies to field officers, and attending to various 
fatigue duties of the regiment. It is commanded by a captain 
and has one or two lieutenants, as they may be available. 

In time of war the fifth escadron stays at home to receive 
remounts and recruits. In time of peace its usefulness is a 
matter of variable opinion among French officers. The Ger- 
mans have in a regiment five escadrons all on the same footing 
and simply designate one of them in time of war to act as the 
home or depot escadron. 


BARRACKS AND RATIONS. 


These differ quite a bit according to the situation of the 
regiment in France. At Evreux the barracks, all around a 
quadrangle is a sort of barrack square, were new and very good. 
They are made entirely of stone, stone floors upstairs and down, 
stone stairways. Squad rooms accomodate about fifteen 
men. No wall lockers as we have, but a few shelves on wall 
over head of bunks, bunks with board slats. * * * One 
large kitchen for two escadrons. * * * Food was carried 
over to dining rooms in barracks in large tin vessels. Food at 
dinner consisted generally of boiled or roast beef cut up in 
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chunks and several vegetables all boiled together. For supper 
they had some rice or beans and black or dark colored bread. 
Sometimes a vegetable soup was served at dinner. I never 
saw any dessert or any sweets. Coffee was only served in the 
morning after reveille and then without anything to eat. The 
ration costs almost as much as ours. * * * 


DISCIPLINE. 


There seemed to be no roll calls except at formations for 
drills and the ‘‘appel’”’ (call) which was a roll call and assembly, 
the hour for which was fixed for each day by the Captain of each 
escadron and at which orders were read; and the captain gave 
such instructions and made any remarks as he desired to give 
to the escadron. Also orders for punishments were read. 

Absence without leave was very uncommon, but was per- 
haps responsible for most of the punishments. Violations of 
regulations in and about the village in which stationed, in- 
subordination to non-commissioned officers, and drunkenness 
were among the offenses I noted. Drunkness was very rare. 
On the whole offenses were few and discipline good. Desertion 
is almost unknown owing, of course, to their conscription. 

The system of punishments differ materially from ours. 
Of course, all serious offenses of criminal nature are dealt 
with by commissions of officers, but for small infractions of 
discipline the non-commissioned officers as well as officers have 
a certain power to administer punishment. 

A corporal can give two days consigne (confinement to 
barracks). 

A sergeant can give four days consigne. 

A lieutenant can give eight days consigne and four days 
salle de police (guard house). 

A captain can give thirty days consigne, fifteen days salle 
de police, and eight days prison (the common jail of the town). 

All of them must be approved by the colonel. A captain 
may recommend disapproval but cannot disapprove of punish- 
ment awarded by his subordinates up to the limits given above. 
Lieutenants command their platoons in all matters relating 
to instruction and to a certain extent in administration. They 
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are responsible for the appearance of their men and horses, and 
sometimes of their portion of barracks. 

The captain has funds for the purchase of food, clothing 
and equipment. He, like our captains, is the administrative 
officer and he also prescribes the schedules of instruction for 
his escadron, of course, under the supervision of his colonel. 
He gives his lieutenants considerable latitude and he is given 
great latitude by hiscolonel. I donot think higher commanders 
are permitted to interfere with the colonel in his scheme of in- 
struction, provided the general principles as laid down in regu- 
lations are followed. The generals look for results alone at 
stated inspections which they make. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The great impressive thing which one immediately notes 
in the French service is the uninterrupted, careful, patient, 
unhurried, progressive scheme of instruction, commencing 
each year on the first of October and ending in the maneuvers 
in the following September. 

Each lieutenant has his platoon, there being four pla- 
toons in the escadron, for four and perhaps five months’ un- 
interrupted work before the platoons are united for work 
in the escadron. Then the captain works his escadron for 
perhaps two more months before the regular school of the 
regiment commences. 

These periods are not inflexable. The captain may give 
his platoon commanders more than four months if he so desires. 
But the school of the regiment commences general.y not later 
than the first of April. When the school of the Escadron 
‘commences, generally in February or March, the captain 
even then turns his platoons over to their commanders for 
two or even three days in the week. So also the colonel, after 
the school of the regiment commences, turns his escadrons 
over to the captains for two or three days per week. 

Thus the work of the platoon and escadron continues evan 
up to the véry end of the instruction year. 
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THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS. 


In the platoon the greater part of the instruction is indi- 
vidual throughout the whole year. During the first four 
months there is scarcely anything but individual instruction. 
During this time daily instruction in equitation is the most 
important duty. There is not room here to report on methods 
of instruction in equitation, but it is important to say that 
the character of instruction is very simple but very patient 
and thorough. The methods of equitation are found in 
French manuals on the subject. 

Dismounted instruction in squads, calisthenics of a sim- 
ple nature, grooming about two hours, care of arms and equip- 
ment complete the day’s work for recruits. 

The older men are occupied in training remounts, and 
about once a week are assembled for the school of the escadron 
or regiment. Sometimes even the brigade is assembled for in- 
struction during this period. But the work of the recruits is 
uninterrupted. 

Target practice is had once every two weeks all through 
the fall, winter and spring, but this not a hard and fast rule; 
some regiments seeming to have it once every week, and the 
allowance of ammunition to be increasing. ‘The target prac- 
tice was very simple and very similar to ours on known distance 
ranges. The practice was not very good, owing to the inferior 
carbine with a very short barrel with which the cavalry is 
armed. ‘The main thing to remark is the principle of having 
a little practice several times a month during the whole year, 
instead of concentrating it as we do into a target season. 

Platoon instruction includes what is called ‘Service en 
Campagne.” This commences after a month or two of service 
or as soon as the new men can ride sufficiently well to go out of 
doors for this work, and to be entrusted with a horse alone; of 
course no high degree of horsemanship is involved. Instruc- 
tion in service en campagne continues throughout a soldier’s 
term of service. It consists in individual instruction of various 
kinds, such as transmitting messages; following back over a 
road just travelled; following a route indicated and prescribed; 
following a route across country to a point indicated and whose 
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direction is given by points of the compass; finding a movable 
point or column of troops marching in a determined direction; 
teaching the gaits and paces and the possibilities and limita- 
tions of horses by requiring troopers to march alone from one 
point to another in a fixed number of minutes—at first over 
simple routes and easy ground, then over more difficult; teach- 
ing a trooper how to orient himself by the sun or by stars; 
teaching the principle of observation; collective work as pa- 
trols; the platoon as a part or whole of an advance guard; 
reconnaissance of villages and woods; passage of streams, 
bivouacking, etc., etc. 

For this purpose the details and methods of such instruc- 
tion are laid down in a manual called ‘‘Practical Instruction in 
the Service of Cavalry in Campaign.”’ All through the winter 
and spring and summer months from one to two mornings a 
week are devoted to this instruction. 

Individual instruction along all lines is thus made very 
thorough. 

At the beginning of each month the captain made out a 
schedule for his escadron. The schedules were weekly, and 
the hours for drills and grooming and theoretical instruction 
varied from day to day according to conditions such as the hours 
during which riding halls were assigned to that escadron; 
when it was to draw forage, etc. 

Then tables of work were made out in a very simple and 
convenient graphical form. Habitually the men rose at 64. M., 
or 5:30 in summer, and worked till 10:00 or 10:30 4. m. Noth- 
ing but a little coffee tor the men, was fed to either men or horses 
until morning work was over. The stable police fed horses at 
about 10:00 a. M. and again at 4:00 or 4:30 p. m. Men had 
dinner about 11:00 a. M., and supper at about 5:00 p.m. Work 
in afternoon commenced usually at 12:15 and was finished by 
5:00 p.m. Not all the men, however, were working all this 
time. These hours merely comprised all the work of the day. 

The men work no harder nor longer than ours do, but they 
accomplish much by a progressive system. 
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FENCING. 


A skilled fencing master teaches officers and non-com- 
missioned officers all during the year. Great interest was shown 
in this. It seemed to be optional with officers and compulsory 
with non-commissioned officers. I took these lessons with 
much interest and pleasure. 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN EQUITATION. 


Special classes in equitation for officers were instructed 
twice a week from November till June first. All lieutenants 
were compelled to attend, although all were graduates of Saumur, 
I always rode in these classes. The Instructor was the ‘‘Capi- 
taine Instructeur’’ who is a captain not in command of an 
escadron and who is in charge of all special instructions, such as 
target practice, equitation, fencing, etc. He also acts as aide 
to the colonel in the school of the regiment. A lieutenant had 
charge of the special classes in equitation for non-commissioned 
officers for the same period. 


SPECIAL INSPECTIONS. 


The colonel inspected each platoon in January to ascertain 
the progress made. He also inspected each escadron a few 
months later. 

The brigade commander inspected each escadron, also 
each platoon, in March. 

In June, a major general of cavalry inspected the regiment, 
and this inspection included a performance by each escadron 
the school of the regiment, riding classes of officers and also 
non-commissioned officers, a field exercise by the regiment, 
and administration work, also fencing classes. . 


INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS. 


War games or terrain exercises and tactical rides were 
held twice a month. They were conducted by the colonel or 
by the brigade commander. 

In good weather and when the regiment was up to such 
work, field exercises were conducted twice a month in lieu of 
the terrain exercises. These field exercises were often had in 
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conjunction with the battalion of infantry which was stationed 
in the same town. 

It is notable that whenever a war game, terrain exercise, 
tactical ride, or field exercise included the handling or combina- 
tion of infantry or artillery, an infantry officer or artillery 
officer, or both, drawn if necessary from neighboring garrisons, 
were always present. 

There were no schools for officers resembling our garrison 
schools or post graduate courses other than the exercises men- 
tioned above. In each escadron, however, non-commissioned 
officers schools were held similar to ours. 

Both young officers and non-commissioned officers were 
instructed out of doors in giving commands. This was a voice 
culture in which they were taught to place the voice properly 
so as not to strain it and so as to make it most resonant. 

Two days during the year were used in giving officers 
and non-commissioned officers instruction in demolitions. * * 

I saw no instruction in map problems or writing of orders 
other than at war games. 


ARMS. 


The regiment was armed as follows: All soldiers with a 
short carbine carried on the back, and a straight sword with one 
cutting edge. Non-commissioned officers and officers in ad- 
dition to swords carried revolvers. The carbine has too short 
a barrel for much accuracy and the revolver at twenty-five 
yards was very inaccurate. 

Considerable practice was held in thrusting and cutting 
at heads but the men are trained to use the point of the sword 
almost exclusively. I did not think they handled their swords 
better than our men do their sabers. But their careful horse 
training and equitation gives better results in the riding at heads. 
Heads are placed on posts similar to our method, but instead 
of having them at the side of a straight track or path, these 
head posts are placed irregularly so as to require the trooper 
to keep his horse in hand. The gait taken is a collected gallop. 

In order to give individual instruction in charging with the 
sword just one head is placed on a straight track or on ground 
without any track and the men are required to ride in the charg- 
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ing position, leaning well forward, arm and sword thrust well 
forward with hand in tierce. Each man rides thus at this head 
at full speed, shouting ‘‘Chargez’’ as he proceeds. It is im- 
portant to note that only one head is used for this exercise as 
more than one head turns this exercise into a scrimmage in- 
stead of a charge and it is difficult to keep the horse at full 
speed. 

Many dragoon regiments are now being armed with lances, 
largely, I think, because the Germans have lances. 

While the non-commissioned officers are taught to be quite 
expert at fencing, no such instruction is given to privates who 
are taught only the simplest parries and to use the point of 
the sword in thrusting. The sword is too heavy for any quick 
or very expert work. 


NIGHT WORK. 


There are some exercises held at night. These were very 
simple and seemed mostly confined to teaching the connecting 
files between elements of a command to keep touch and insure 
the accurate following of rear elements along routes followed 
by theleadingelements. A few tactical exercises of the simplest 
nature were attempted. 


SU M MARY. 


Thus throughout the year the individual work was kept 
up and collective work in the regiment increased slowly. Very 
little instruction in dismounting to fight on foot was given. 
iverything they do has the mounted attack in view. Even 
patrols are taught mounted tactics with the “‘arme blanche’ 
as their principal means of offense and defense. However, 
there was more dismounted work in patrols than in larger bodies. 
I often thought that they dismounted when they should not 
have done so, and vice versa. 

Their patrols, armed with the sword, would be playthings, 
in my opinion, in the hands of our patrols armed with automatic 
pistols. In hand to hand, or nearly hand to hand, fighting, 
such as patrols would often be called upon to perform against 
hostile patrols, the carbine is nearly useless because too un- 
wieldy for quick work and management of excited horses. 
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Our men with automatic pistols would in every way have the 
advantage. ° 

The equitation and horse training is good but not better 
than ours can easily be made to be, with the same patient, 
unhurried, progressive individual instruction. Their better 
horse training makes it possible to have faster and more active 
drills than are common with us, but as soon as our officers learn 
to instruct their men better in equitation this will not be so. 
It is not organization, nor the question of single or double ranks 
which affects this point, but merely equitation. 


MANEUVERS. 


In August the brigade, consisting of the Sixth Dragoons 
and the Seventh Chasseurs 4 Cheval, was assembled at a point 
one day’s march from Evreux for a few days’ maneuvers. 
On the march out the Sixth Dragoons had tactical exercises 
which involved the defense of a wood dismounted and hand- 
ling of lead horses. 

In marching on the road the French try to average five 
miles per hour under ordinary conditions. 

The following are my notes made during these few days: 


BRIGADE MANEUVERS. 


Started at 5:45 a.m., August 21st, for Beaumont le 
Roger. 

Marched thirty two kilometers in four hours easily. Made 
twohalts. Beautiful pastoral country. Arrived at destination, 
this escadron, the 3d, is billeted at Beaumontel, one and one- 
half kilometers from Beaumont le Roger, where the état major 
and the 2d escadron are cantonned. 

The first day, Friday, August 22d, both regiments of this 
brigade went out for regimental drill, principally to practice 
movements of attack against hostile cavalry, represented by 
men, or rather outlined by men, carrying fannions or small 
flags on staffs as tall as our guidon staff. 

The grain in the field had been cut and stacked but not 
taken in. It thus bothered us and impeded our movements 


a great deal. We had better ground the next day. 
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The next day, Saturday, August 23d, the brigade was 
formed at six o’clock out in the fields some distance from Beau- 
mont le Roger. The inspector General of Cavalry of the 
French Army, General Sordet, was present to watch the bri- 
gade gothroughits movements. Being, therefore, an inspection 
everybody was on his mettle. The brigade practiced the march 
of approach, sending out reconnoitering patrols to observe move- 
ments of the enemy outlined by some twenty troopers with 
flags commanded by a lieutenant colonel. These ‘“‘fannions”’ 
were started perhaps a mile anda half or two miles aways and 
maneuvered in line just as an attacking brigade. The country 
was flat but various obstacies existed in the form of roads with 
ditches on both sides, and fields where the crops had not been 
gathered. These necessitated constant changes of formation 
of the brigade which of course was good practice. 

The General Corvissart, commanding, rode with his état 
major at the head and the brigade followed him. An officer 
from the dragoons and an officer from the chasseurs joined the 
état major and were used by the General to take orders to their 
respective regimental commanders. The General seldom 
looked back of him. Everything was reported to him by his 
état major captain who rode just back of him, and thus when 
a formation was completed reported it as éxécuté. Thus the 
General kept his eyes to the front to observe the ground and 
the approach of the enemy. He indicated changes of direction 
by signal and moving in the desired direction, the same with 
gaits. Changes of formation were made by sending the two 
officers mentioned with orders to the colonels. 

When the ‘‘fannions”’ appeared in sight, their movements 
had been constantly reported by the patrols, the General, who 
had galloped several hundred yards to the front, sent orders 
to the regiments, usually one regiment to move forward to the 
charge, the other to put two escadrons in reserve, the other 
two escadrons to move around to attack the enemy in flank. 

After the movement was over, the officers’ call was sounded 
and the critique made both by the General commanding 
the brigade and by the inspector general. 

The morning was fine, the country beautiful, the move- 
ments inspiring and exhilarating. The Seventh Chasseurs 
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with their light blue tunics making a pretty contrast to the 


dragoons with their dark tunics and casques or helmets of 
steel. The morning ended with a defilé or march past for 
General Sordet. 

August 24th. There is a lightness and flexibility and 
swiftness in the movements of the French cavalry which is 
charming to see. 

The French do not pay as much attention to perfect 
alignment in the ranks; they in fact seem to be indifferent to it. 
They pay no attention to little things like mounting and 
dismounting all together. Their horses seem to be always 
under control; no bolters were seen in the brigade. Yet I 
know that in the third escadron there are some horses that 
pull hard. 

August 25th. Today I wondered why I had written 
above that the French do not pay attention to alignment. 
The lines in the attack were so compact, ‘“‘bien soudé’’ and the 
“en bataille’’ formation so handsome that there was little to 
criticise. However, it is at the front that the French critique 
watches the movement, as it approaches him, and not from the 
side to see the alignment. There we have it! If the ranks 
are solid, no holes in them, a general alignment is sufficient 
and the perfect alignment of heads as seen in a good infantry 
review is not necessary. Each platoon is lead by its own 


chief and there is no general dressing throughout the troop as we 


have it. 

I think they are right. The final result with well trained 
individuals in the ranks is that they drop into a more or less 
perfect alignment without the effort that we make. Each 
platoon follows its chief and the chiefs keep aligned; that 1s all 
there is toit. The result is splendid. 

A brigade drill here resembles a regimental drill with us. 
Their regiments are absolutely like our squadrons and since 
three of our squadrons are grouped and called a regiment, I 
do not see why for tactical purposes that is not just as good as 
a European brigade, and for administration purposes much 
better, since it is better to have one administration office for 
three squadrons than one for each. 
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The question of organization of the troop is open to argu- 
ment; single or double rank, two or four lieutenants. 

August 26th. The same kind of movements today as 
yesterday, except that we ended by the ceremony of the decora- 
tion of a captain of reserve—Ditville, and then a ‘“‘defilé’”’ of 
the brigade. 

In the formation for attack, the ‘‘en battaille,’’ the escadrons 
performed well and the ranks looked very solid and formidable. 

In crossing a road, the brigade being in column of platoons, 
it was necessary to jump a ditch on both sides of the road. 
These ditches were not very wide but had one bank higher than 
the other, and the grass grew in them, hiding the approaches 
and concealing their real depth. Also the ground was scarred 
and rough. Two or three horses of each regiment fell, throwing 
their riders violently. I saw one chasseur fall and hit his 
mouth on the road or perhaps his horse’s head. He was spitting 
blood as he ran to catch his horse. Also two officers, a chasseur 
anda dragoon, fell * * * . 

The ‘‘defilé’’ was excellent; the escadrons were well aligned. 

I noticed, in column of fours on a road, the brigade marching 
at a trot and remaining on this road for perhaps one-half or 
three-fourths of a mile before turning again into the fields, 
that there were considerable ‘‘arrests,’’ backing and filling, 
some at the gallop, some having to halt momentarily. However, 
in a few minutes, it all seemed to straighten out and the 
march looked smooth. 

The individual sets of four pay very little attention to dress 
so that in column of fours they always look ragged at the trot. 
At the gallop they do better as a whole. 

At the decoration of the captain, the brigade was drawn 
upin line of masses. The captain and higher officers all formed 
a line in front of the center. 

The officer to be decorated stood dismounted in front of the 
center of the line of officers just mentioned, facing the front. 
The General and his Etat Major were in front of the center fac- 
ingthetroops. The General commanded “‘Draw’’ and ‘‘Present 
Saber.’”’ Then he dismounted and approached the officer. 
Thus these two were the only ones dismounted. ‘The General 
laid his sword on the shoulder of the Captain, then pinned the 
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medal of the “Legion of Honor’ on his breast, then kissed him 
on both cheeks. The ceremony was then over, and the defilé 
concluded the day’s performance. 

August 27th. We started this morning at six o’clock and 
returned at 10:30. Usually we have started at 5:15 or 5:30 
and returned about 11:00. 

Had a maneuver with infantry. The brigade attempted 
to cross an unfordable stream defended by infantry. Infantry 
did not know at what crossing within several miles the cavalry 
would make its principal effort. 

A feint was made at one bridge and the main point of 
attack at a bridge a couple of miles farther up stream. This 
point was defended by a half company of infantry. Both 
regiments crowded in streets of a little village. Only the chas- 
seurs got into action. Led horses were immediately behind 
them and exposed to fire. There was considerable confusion 
and the General criticised the movement rather severly. 

August 28th. Marched back to Evreux. Averaged five 
miles per hour. 

After the brigade maneuvers I joined the Eighth Hussars 
for the cavalry maneuvers near Reims. I had previously 
arranged this as I wanted to see more of a light regiment and 
to see the cavalry maneuvers to which the Sixth Dragoons were 
not going. 

Three divisions of cavalry were present as well as a brigade 
of infantry. Each division was of course accompanied by its 
artillery and each brigade had its machine guns. 

The following is taken from my notes at these maneuvers: 


EIGHTH HUSSARS. 


Debarked at St. Erme September 2d. Colonel Delaine 
met us and a captain showed us where to find a wagon for 
valises, and a carriage to take us to Montaigne. The Third 
and Fourth Escadrons cantonned there. Found our lodgings 
all ready for us. Very plain—little village—but good enough 
for us. Met officers of both escadrons—very nice fellows— 
very polite and cordial. Colonel inspected the cantonments 
this p.M. Everything very neatly arranged. Each squad 
billeted near its horses in such lodgings ascan befound. Horses 
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all groomed very well, men clean, discipline evidently excellent 
and esprit good. 

I mess with officers of the Third Escadron, ———— with 
Fourth. Horses all anglo-arabs or thoroughbreds, mostly for- 
mer, small and nervous, small as polo ponies, but wonderfully 
strong and lots of bottom. 

September 3d. Brigade maneuvers. Attacks against 
fannions—very pretty—lines not as compact as dragoons— 
horses more nervous—never see a bolter—most horses seem 
quiet at walk, but some trot all the time. 

September 4th. Division of cavalry in attack against 
fannions. Then one divison against two divisions. Most 
superb spectacle I ever saw. Each division had two regiments 
hussars—two dragoons and two cuirassiers—eighteen regi- 
ments in all and two battalions of artillery to each division. 

Zach side had two or three aeroplanes for reconnaissance, 
while one of them was out on reconnaissance the division 
changed position and halted, massed near some trees. <Aero- 
plane passed over it without seeing it and afterwards confessed 
great difficulty in finding it. Left at 5:00 a. M., and returned 
at 2:30 p.m. A most glorious day. 


ok * * * 


Today, September 5th, rained all day, hard. Ground very 
heavy * * * . Were part of two divisions, third and fourth 
against fifth. Could not understand its problems as well as 
yesterday and maneuvers short. Started at 5:15, got back at 
10:45. Seemed to have been some dismounted work on our 
right flank, but could not see it. None yesterday. No aero- 
plane today. Light cavalry in reserve as yesterday, except 
one regiment—Third Hussars—sent forward on our left flank, 
not very interesting after having seen yesterday. Little dis- 
mounted fire action. 

The Fourth Escadron of eighty-five men were assigned as 
support to artillery. Charged by whole regiment of cuiras- 
siers; they charged in their turn without result. They could 
have dismounted and used carbines—plenty of time to do so. 

September 6th. There are three divisions here and two are 
always against one. The object seems to be for one divison to 
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maneuver so as to attack one of the opposing divisions before 
other can come to its assistance. It seems difficult to handle 
two divisions so that one can always immediately support the 
other, though there are not present here more than 2,500 men 
to each division. 


* * * * 


September 7th. Sunday. Rested. 

In afternoon rode to Camp du Sissonne to see the ‘‘Concours 
de 1’Emploi des Armes’’ and the cross country. 

Concours very good—saber for cuirassiers and hussars— 
lance for dragoons. Number of posts set about irregularly 
without any track and several low hurdles—men required to 
get the greatest number of heads in the least time at the gallop 
in any order they wished. Heads arranged far enough apart so 
that men could get them all at a gallop by turning and circling in 
different directions—requires handy horse—not any better 
done here than that I saw in 6th dragoons at Evreux. 

Much better than any similar thing I ever saw at home. 

Many officers present—saw two Russians, one a general. 
Saw and talked with three English officers, one a captain of 
Scots Grays, also two English Generals, one in uniform, other 
en civile. 

Racing very pretty over varied ground—no difficult 
obstacles—nothing solid higher than three feet. In fact, 
nothing really solid. 

September 8th. Fine weather today. Two divisions 
and one brigade of infantry moved toward Reims withintention 
of seizing bridges across the river Aisne for the army supposed to 
be marching in rear. 

One division cavalry and one brigade infantry, covering an 
army from Reims reach river Aisne and hearing of detachment 
sent to seize bridges determine to move forward and attack. 

The resulting actions were spectacular and splendid to 


watch and mix in. 

The two divisions moved forward to the attack in echelon, 
the artillery between. The artillery went into action as soon 
as enemy appeared. Mitrailleuse wherever they could. 

Cantonned at Neufchatel on the Aisne for tonight. 
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September 9th. Today the northern army which is 
supposed to have attained on the 8th the river Aisne at the 
Points Berry au Bac and Pontavert, will continue its march 
towards Reims. On its left a corps of cavalry of two division 
and a mixed brigade have for their mission to act to the east 
of Guignicourt in the direction of Bourgogne-Reims. 

The 8th Hussars were attached to the mixed brigade 
which acted directly along the grand route from Neufchatel 
to Aisne-Reims. 

Was specially impressed with necessity for cavalry fire 
action both mounted with pistols or dismounted with rifle or 
carbines. European cavalry will never accomplish anything. 
till they do, except against opposing cavalry with same ideas as 
themselves. But fighting against cavalry is not the end in 
view for cavalry. After beating enemy’s cavalry, what then? 
It would leave free field for reconnaissance and action against 
enemy’s infantry but would accomplish nothing unless trained 
and willing to use fire action as principal means of offense. * * * 

September 10th. Got up at 3:00 a. M. this morning— 
started to rendezvous with the third escadron at 4:15. Morn- 
ing very fresh—a little chilly—whole day fresh and beautiful 
after night rain. 

Problem was as follows: Cavalry corps, three divisions, 
was to delay along the river Suippe the advance of an infantry 
division of two brigades. 

While waiting dismounted at rendezvous, suddenly made 
aware that two escadrons of enemy followed by infantry was 
approaching. Barely had time to mount before part of our 
brigade, the Third Hussars, were charged by the enemy’s 
cavalry. While the dragoons met this attack, the Eighth 
Hussars took gallop around to our left to take enemy in flank— 
caught them and a pursuit followed. Fine long gallop—enemy 
retreated through town on Suippe—our people followed pell- 
mell into streets of this little town or village—found the bridge 
over Suippe barricaded and with streets full of horses and men 
—we were fired on at close range by dismounted enemy along 
south bank of Suippe. Our people dismounted—great con- 
fusion in narrow street—horses subjected to close fire—our men 





lined our side of bank and opened fire—infantry company of 
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enemy came up and drove us back. Horses and men would 
have suffered terribly. Mistake to go into a town, through 
which it was known a stream ran, pell-mell without first send- 
ing patrol through and leaving horses outside. 

We all withdrew to some high ground 1,500 yards. Took 
position and fired on enemy as they emerged from town. 
This was very well, but when enemy, a battalion of infantry, 
had gotten to 400 yards of us, our people mounted and charged 
as foragers. Infantry fired rapidly and would have decimated 
ae 
Then we withdrew to another ridge—but too leisurely. 
Infantry had plenty of time to fire on our retreating columns 
from the first ridge, but did not. 

The same thing repeated—fired at deployed infantry at 
long range, then mounted and attacked mounted. * * * 
Would not appreciably have delayed infantry division. 


* * * * 


Fine review followed. Two brigades of infantry passed 
first, then artillery, then three divisions cavalry at gallop. * * 
The different regiments as usual all marched off with trumpeters 
playing at heads of regiments. Very pretty and very gay. 

It is to be remarked that no barbed wire fences or high 
fences of any kind were present in the terrain of maneuvers. 
All Europe is fairly free from such formidable obstacles. Man- 
euvers such as I have witnessed here—at least the tactics of 
such maneuvers—would be impossible in our country on account 
of such obstacles, Our tactics should therefore be such as to 
take advantage of these obstacles so that while they might 
seriously interfere with the mounted tactics of an enemy they 
would be a positive asset to us. 

Habitually the problems consisted simply in some situation 
which led one side to attack the other, or rather an encounter 
in which both assumed the offensive. One division was gener- 
ally pitted against the two, and the object of this one division 
was to take advantage of its mobility to out maneuver the other 
two so as to attack one of the opposing divisions or even a poc- 
tion of it before the other could come to its assistance. 
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The opposing sides started five or six miles from each other 
and by means of reconnaissance by patrols and aeroplanes 
marched across country toward each other, each taking up 
formations suitable for the march of approach. Each regiment 
for this purpose was generally formed into double column of 
platoons. The brigades were thus deployed in a line with per- 
haps one in reserve. 

As soon as the opposing sides came within view of each other, 
the weaker side attempted to make the stronger deploy and then 
by a rapid flank movement to attack one wing of the stronger 
side. Artillery opened the combat from any convenient high 
ground and a support, generally too small, was always left with 
it. Machine guns usually were held out until that portion 
of the enemy’s line to be encountered was determined, when 
the machine guns went immediately into action, wherever they 
happened to be, either in the center or on the flank. 

When the lines charged each other, it was always at a 
rather slow rate of speed, full speed never being attained. 

There being so many regiments engaged, eighteen in all, a 
regiment would often break loose, so to speak, after the attack 
had been driven home, and come charging down on the flanks 
of such portion of the enemy as still remained intact. A general 
mixup then occurred. But I was impressed with the fact that 
each side generally maintained pretty well, for the moment at 
least, its side of the field of combat, thus making use the of fire 
arms, especially the pistol, entirely practicable without seriouslv 
endangering friends. : 

It also happened on several occasions that the opposing 
sides deployed so far from each other, but in full view, that one 
side might easily have dismounted to fight on foot and brought 
the full effect of its fire to bear upon the charging lines of the 
other, while still six hundred yards distant. 

Such an attempt might have been dangerous for the whole 
command, but certainly a combination of mounted and dis- 
mounted action was often possible. Artillery was often charged 
by the enemy in superior numbers to the support, which latter 
should have and could have dismounted and brought very 
effective fire to bear upon the attacking forces. The artillery 
support usually waited until the enemy was close and then 
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charged even though greatly outnumbered, thus throwing its 
value away when it might have been firing upon the enemy, 
while the latter was traversing the last three hundred yards 
or more. 

When unexpected encounters suddenly occured in the woods 
the value of the pistol to that side which might have had the 
wisdom to issue them to their men, and the advantage such 
side would have had over men armed with sword or lance, 
was vividly impressed upon my mind. 

In combination with infantry, the cavalry when not en- 
gaged with hostile cavalry, remained out on the flanks in the 
ald, traditional, useless fashion. 


MISCELLANEOUS RE MARKS. 


The French cavalry is splendidly mounted and each trooper 
is carefully trained, thus making the whole efficient. 

No hobbies of individual officers seem to dominate their 
‘scheme of instruction. 

A little practice was had in bivouacking, about which they 
know little compared with our troops. 

A day was devoted to teaching the regiment to swim an 
unfordable stream. I believe this instruction varies in different 
regiments. 

The French attempt no precision in mounting and dis- 
mounting and the result is that hurried or in an emergency 
great confusion occurs. 

Half outposts were not insisted upon. 

In every French cavalry garrison there are riding tracks 
‘out of doors for exercising horses. These tracks are as broad 
.as ordinary roads and are made soft by use of sand. 

Hurdles are always present on every drill ground for use 
of the troops. These are always low. They do not make the 
mistake of making them dangerously high or difficult. 

There is an annual competition in the regiment for non- 
commissioned officers in work with saber at heads as described 


before. 
No competition is permitted between escadrons or be- 


tween platoons in the escadron. At least they are never graded 
for military proficiency because they believe this creates jeal- 
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ousy and accomplishes no good purpose. Emulation is en- 
couraged and is believed to be a different thing. Competition 
is believed to lead to “‘stunts’’ and to interfere with the patient 
progressive training on which they depend for efficiency. There 
is however a standard below which an organization must not fall. 
This was explained to me by a French captain during the test 
of non-commissioned officers in running at heads. The heads 
were numbered and each worth a certain value. To qualify, 
a certain total had to be scored. Those who qualified were 
entitled to badges to wear, marking them as expert swordsmen. 
But they were not graded according to the escadron they be- 
longed to, that is, the escadrons were not graded although 
everybody knew how many men each had qualified. This may 
vary in different regiments. 

Troop officers are entitled to one mount each from the 
Government. They always own one or several others. 

Officers do not play polo—say they have not time for it 
and that it is too expensive. But they hunt a great deal and 
own fine mounts for the purpose. 


THE GERMAN CAVALRY. 


In May I obtained permission from the German Govern- 
ment to inspect the cavalry school at Hanover and to visit 
and observe for ten days the German cavalry regiment. * * * 

After a very interesting four or five days at Hanover 
where the annual horse show or test of the students was in 
progress, I accompanied Captain —-——— to Schwedt on der 
Oder, where I was cordially received by the officers of the 
Second Branderburger Dragoons. 

I was fortunate in being there during the inspection of the 
regiment made by the General Commanding the division on 
to which the regiment was attacked. 


* * * of 


The performance of the squadrons was of the highest order 
and the precision in the ranks was noticeable. 
The horses in Germany were docile, obedient, and uni- 


formly trained. 
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French give their horses more freedom, do not hold them 
up as tight on curb bits as do the Germans. It is characteristic 
that the Germans ride with tight curb chains and the French 
with loose. 

The German seat appears less supple than French. Both 
ride with legs well back. 

All German regiments are armed with carbine, saber and 
lance. But Germans, at least in this regiment, scarcely ever 
practice saber exercises, devoting all their time to the lance and 
rather despising the saber. 

The French love the saber, but are adopting the lance 
because the Germans have it. 

In war between the two, it is a question whether the French 
élan or the German regularity and method would gain the 
upper hand in a cavalry combat of equal numbers. 

I cannot help believing that both are on the wrong track, 
and that opposed to equal numbers of our cavalry, if our 
horse training and equitation improves as it promises to, and if 
we hold to our own ideas of organization, increasing rather 
than reducing the size of our regiments, and using pistols and 
rifles for both mounted arid dismounted work, the French or 
German cavalry would fail, and in three months would abandon 
every lance so that there could not be found one in either army. 
The saber might possibly be retained to use in combination 
with the pistol. In our service it should aways be held in sub- 
ordination to our fire arms. 

Not in fifty years has European cavalry completely 
justified its existence.. The cavalry failed to meet the expecta- 
tion of its adherents in the Austro-Prussia War of 1866, in the 
Franco Prussian War of 1870-71, in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877, in the South African War of 1899-1902, in the Man- 
churian War of 1904-5. We have failed to hear from it or 
to learn that it has justified its existence in the Italian-Turkish 
War or in the sanguinary conflicts in the Balkans of 1912-13. 

To say that it has not justified its existence is perhaps 
putting it very strongly, but it certainly has not done what was 
expected of it or what it could do if properly armed and trained. 
The lance and sword have certainly failed to justify their 
existence. Shock action is amyth. Noexample of it, authen- 
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tically recounted, can be found in the history of the last hundred 
years. Even in the days of Napoleon, when the Arme Blanche 
must be conceded some success, principally through its moral 
effect, there is no single instance of genuine shock action 
against cavalry, and I challenge anyone to find such an instance. 

The French Cavalry Drill Regulations are most excellent 
if the basis of the system is correct. We could well adopt 
many of its features, especially the principle of leading, the 
wheel instead of our turn, the slight echeloning of lines, four 
platoons in the troop, etc. But I cannot believe that the 
basis is correct or applicable for our cavalry. 

If we adopt French organization and French tactics, we 
shall abandon that peculiar superiority, at least for our special 
conditions and terrain, which we have developed accidentally 
or otherwise in this country, and we shall be taking a step 
backward instead of forward. 




















A RESERVE VOLUNTEER ARMY. 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. H. WHIGAM, First CAVALRY 
ILLINOIS N. G. 


INTRODUCTION.* 


'INHE following introduction is respectfully offered believing 

that the only way to secure the how in legislation is to 
show the reason why. It is not mere legislation that is wanted, 
but constructive legislation that is practicable. 

Assuming peace as the normal, then war must be acknow]- 
edged as the abnormal condition of nations in their relations 
with each other. Both conditions must be regarded as active 
elements affecting the destinies of nations. The science of 
government must provide for the exigencies of war as well as for 
periods of tranquility, otherwise no nation can long exist. 

Our great diplomatists, famous scholars, eloquent divines, 
and the wishes of the people generally desire for peace. For 
years, decades, centuries, these great forces have combined 
and fought for the abolition of war. Still, wars have followed 
their greatest endeavors, and by analogy will continue to follow. 

Of course, war has become less frequent as civilization has 
progressed, but in the same proportion they have become more 
destructive to property, and, therefore, more expensive. Shall 
we then say that wars are less frequent because of educational 
influences or because of the increased national burden? 

Under present conditions the rich and commercially great 
nation is more liable to attack than a less prosperous one on 
account of the great commercial interests involved, and no 
nation can become great without great commercial activities. 
The poor nation has nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by going to war with a rich adversary, especially if the latter 


is unprepared. 


*Written before the present war in Europe—Editor. 
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This nation today has not recovered its maritime greatness 
lost during the closing years of the Civil War by the activity 
of a few cruisers that practically drove our commerce off the 
sea. Weare today paying millions of dollars to foreign carriers 
that would, but for these few commerce destroyers, be paid to 
the account of our own carriers. 

Because of present existing conditions, arbitration will 
settle many claims and differences, but let a people once imagine 
that they are being deprived of personal rights, or becoming 
enslaved, and nothing will effectually settle the question but 
the arbitrament of arms. 

The agencies of peace are constantly at work. The chief 
of these are education, religion and commerce; those that make 
for war, though latent to the casual observer, are political and 
commercial rivalry, and race prejudice. Whether or not the 
millennium of universal peace will ever be attained by man is 
immaterial to our discussion. 

Under existing economic arrangements it is an accepted 
fact that strife willoccur. One of the greatest peace movements 
the world has ever attempted was the meeting at The Hague. 
The greatest of good fellowship was proclaimed from the house- 
tops by the ablest men of the greatest century. Almost 
simultaneously with the drawing aside of the curtain to view 
the millennium of settlement by arbitration instead of by bat- 
tling forces, the Spanish-American War, the Philippine In- 
surrection, the English-African War, the Boxer War and the 
Japanese-Russian War appear on the stage. Hardly have we 
recovered our equilibrium from the destructiveness of these 
when the Balkan-Turkey War breaks out, bringing the whole 
of Europe to the brink of a war that would stagger humanity. 
With this as a condition precedent it behooves a nation to ex- 
ercise the right of self-preservation to its fullest extent. Pre- 
paredness is justified, first, in that being able to protect its 
interests may deter others from attacking a nation, and second, 
on being attacked the forces of the nation may be made to re- 
spond to a well directed and systematic plan of operation. 

The forces of the United States for the preservation and 
perpetuation of its political integrity are the regular army and 
the militia, the latter being understood as that large and un- 
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trained body of men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five. The aggreagte of this immense body of uninstructed men 
in this country is estimated at this time at sixteen millions. 
Of this body about one hundred and twenty-five thousand, the 
National Guard, which is neither national nor a guard, are 


trained, the training varying from almost nothing to that of 


good efficiency. 

Granting efficiency for argument’s sake, we have a com- 
bined army of about 200,000 men, not well balanced as to the 
various arms of the service. This is greatly inadequate from 
a standpoint of a mere defensive campaign, ridicuously small if 
an offensive campaign should be contemplated. Back of this 
small number of trained men we have the untrained masses, 
potential military resources, men, patriotism and money we 
have almost without limit, but of immediately available 
forces a mere handful of trained men. 

Since modern war is fast and furious it does not take a 
Solomon to see that this country might be hard pressed, even 
defeated, by a powerful and vigorous opponent who could see 
the advantages to itself of a quick and determined campaign. 
Give this country six months time, and men and means can be 
secured probably to hold back any country that might attack 
us, but will an enemy wait when it already has its trained mil- 
lions? Success comes from offensive action and offensiveness 
under such conditions would result in a short campaign. 

Prepared Germany conquered unprepared France in the 
incredibly short campaign of six weeks. Russia was practically 
defeated by Japan when the first crushing blow battered and 
bottled up the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. The very fierceness 
of the assault of the trained Balkan troops drove the Ottoman 
army rapidly toward the historical Dardanelles. In these 
examples we see trained and prepared men against lack of train- 
ing and unprepared men. In such a contest there is but one 
result. Mere numbers are not effective today; it is the trained 
men that count. 

Conservation is today the cry; conservation of our forests 
that are fast being used up, and wastefully so, appropriated 


by great capitalistic interests; conservation of our extensive 
water power; conservation of humanitarian interests for the 
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benefit of the people; conservation in departments of educational 
activities; vocational courses are revolutionizing the old edu- 
cational plan and aiming to put the boy into his life work with 
a greater amount of saving of time to himself and to the com- 
munity; farming is intensive instead of extensive; is it not 
foolish to fail to conserve, and use, the military knowledge of 
our discharged soldiers ? 

A well known senator, a recognized economist and states- 
man of high standing, recently made the startling assertion, 
based on years of practical experience, that $300,000,000 is 
wasted each year by the Government in bad management, 
planless work and duplications. What a comment for a great 
government of enlightened people. One-third of our annual 
expenditure wasted! 

If our Government should go to War with some powerful 
foreign country, could it say as a faithfui trustee of an estate 
might—‘‘I am putting vast armies in the field, trained men, at 
a cost of production in scientific training and management 
that will produce maximum results—victory, at a minimum 
outlay—lives of soldiers and money.’’ Or has the war been 
brought about without providing any trained men and scientific 
arrangement of forces and supplies, and therefore, we may expect 
to reap a large harvest of dead men, maimed men, distressed 
families and wealth of vast extent destroyed. But ‘“‘I’ll pay a 
liberal pension to the heirs of the dead and to the cripples for 
their generosity in fighting my battles. Of men and supplies 
I have an inexhaustible supply and I’ll pour them into the hopper 
and by sheer force perhaps I shall be adorned with the laurels 
of victory.” 

Extravagance, wastefulness, misfeasance and malfeasance 
occupy many pages of our history in farming, forestry, manu- 
facturing, building towns, use of streams, wildcat banking, 
frenzied finance, industrial slaughter of workers, unsanitary 
prisons, commericalized vice, but the people may sincerely 
wish that to this catalogue may not be added that of a war 
with a first-class power while the country is in the present 
state of offensive or defensive military condition. 

The Campaign of 1898 that called out a half-million of 
untrained ‘men is an illustration of the unpreparedness of our 
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government, and, while beholding the suffering and hardships 
endured by our untrained men, a well known politician who held 
a commission in a volunteer regiment exclaimed: ‘This is not 
patriotism, it is paresis.”’ Judges are harsh with, and we use 
strong language in criticising an inexperienced man who attempts 
to operate some complicated and dangerous piece of machinery 
that through his carelessness and unintelligent actions may 
injure not only others but himself. The untrained soldier 
surely places himself in a similar situation. 

The Government even has no right, moral or legal, to send 
inexperienced men to war; it is a crime against society and the 
murder of individuals; it is a wanton waste of the resources 
of the country. 

Whatever may be the public spirit, whatever may be the 
patriotism of the citizens, whatever may be the number of 
volunteers, battles will be won only by trained men. The day 
is passed when unpreparedness and defeat can be retrieved by 
subsequent prepardeness and victory. If wars must come and 
must be met, our opponenst must be met by trained men, 
but trained men we have not got in sufficient numbers or they 
are not available. How shall they be secured and preserved 
for use in time of need? 

The Regular Army is about as large as the people seem 
to think it ought to be and with the ideas possessed by a damo- 
cratic people there is not much probability of its being greatly 
increased. Viewed by the citizen class from the present stand- 
point it is largely an economic waste, inasmuch as its trained 
product turned out yearly is lost to the Government. The 
criticism may also be directed toward the large number of 
somewhat less trained men turned out annually by the National 
Guard and schools partially supported by the Government. 

If General Grant were to return to this world today, he 
would see military men handling Whitzhead torpedoes; gigantic 
mined fields electrically connected; rapid fire artillery served 
by the indirect method, instead of being perched on a hill that 
advertises its position as far as the eye could see it; machine 
guns capable of pouring out a torrent of shots, 600 to 1,000 per 
minute; long range rifles capable of inflicting injury at two 
miles distance; smokeless powder that fails to indicate the 
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position of hostile artillery or a line of advancing infantry; 
uniforms whose color scheme aids in concealment; wireless 
telegraphy forwarding messages instantly instead of by the un- 
certain and slow personal messengers; aeroplanes observing 
and signaling the position of the enemy; and many other in- 
ventions all unknown to him, and all this within the life of many 
of his old soldiers. 


I. ORGANIZATION. 

1. The organized land forces of the United States shall 
consist of the following: 

1. The Army 

a. The Army Reserve 

2. The National Guard 
The National Guard Reserve 
The Volunteer Reservists (under Federal Authority 


8 


Uv. 


only). 


First, while the units of the Regular Army are uncertain 
in their location and length of stop at a given point, still there 
is no reason why the regimental units could not be grouped 
around a common center in each of say four or five great 
territorial divisions, thereby having the larger units under a 
more perfect fighting organization than at the present time. 
While these divisions would from time to time change their 
composition, still at any time a divisional organization would 
be in existence. The regimental units of the Regular Army 
should be kept at practically war strength at all times. How- 
ever, as this is not considered probable, the army reserve is 
provided for. 

The army is practically as large as our legislative and ex- 
ecutive departments backed by the people generally considered 
to be necessary as based on the wants of the country’s demands. 

It remains, however, to provide a scheme to carry out 
recent legislation relative to reserves, whereby the army may 
take the field with a maximum of trained men. This is pro- 
vided for by means ot the organization of a second available 
force known as reservists. The number available and means 
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of securing them to each regiment of organization will be desig- 
nated later. 

Second, it is taken for granted that the organization of 
the National Guard is stisfactory and that training which 
can be carried out, when the Government recognizes the basic 
principle that you cannot get something for nothing, and puts 
the guardsmen on a pay basis, which will enable it to carry 
out a program of work which should result in a high degree of 
efficiency. This is understood to recognize twelve complete 
divisions of troops. The method and number of reservists 
to this organization will be designated later. With the alloted 
reservists added, the scheme contemplates putting twelve 
divisions of National Guard troops complete in all details into 
the field in case of war. 

It, therefore, remains but to work out a scheme for a 
satisfactory volunteer reserve army complete in all its parts. 

This brings us to our organization of the Volunteer Regi- 
ments or of reservists in the organization of the land forces of 
the United States. 

Third, for the purpose of administrative and tactical 
considerations the United States shall be divided into terri- 
torial divisions known as the United States Voluntzer Reserve 
Divisions. In order to establish uniformity the territorial 
divisions shall be co-extensive with those of the National Guard 
Districts of the United States. As contemplated at the present 
time there shall be twelve Territorial Volunteer Reserve Dis- 
tricts corresponding to the twelve National Guard or Militia 
Divisions, each of which shall be made to conform to divisional 
requirements so far as troops are concerned as laid down in 
Field Service Regulations of the present date. 

Each territorial volunteer reserve division shall be under 
the command of a detailed Lieutenant Colonel of the Regular 
Army with the rank of Major General of Volunteers, whose 
detail should be for a period of not less than four years. His 
staff shall consist of one Chief of Staff, who shall in addition be 
Chief Inspector-Instructor of the division, and as many addi- 
tional inspector-instructors as there are regimental organiza- 
tions in the division, and in addition one inspector-instructor 
of the signal and engineer corps, one officer of the Q. M. corps, 
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and one medical officer. The staff shall be made up of detailed 
officers from the Regular Army, The Chief of Staff may be a 
major, but the balance of the staff shall be from among the 
captains and first lieutenants of the regular establishment. 

As each brigade is completed there shall be detailed from 
the Regular Army a major to command it, who shall be com- 
missioned a brigadier general of volunteers, and whose detail 
should not be less than for a period of four years. 

Officers detailed as general officers shall draw the pay and 
allowance of two ranks higher than that determined by their 
rank in the Regular Army. 

A sufficient number of commissioned officers in the Regular 
Army shall be created to provide for details as called for in this 
scheme. 

Regimental.—Each regiment of reserves shall have a com- 
plete roster of commissioned officers (excepting colonel) and non- 
commissioned officers and as many enlisted men as are avail- 
able at the time of organization, which number shall be added 
to until the organization is at warstrength. Provided, however, 
that no regimental organization shall be affected until there 
shall be at least enough men for a war strength battalion or 
squadron. 

The complete divisional organization shall be effective 
when the enlisted personal shall equal one-third of war strength. 
That is, such a division may have its full quota of officers and 
non-commissioned officers at that time. 

The regiment shall be under the command of the lieutenant 
colonel or senior volunteer officer of the regiment, who shall 
command at all times, except when the organization is called 
out in case of a declaration of war or a state of war exists, when 
the regiment shall be under the command of an officer of not 
less rank than that of major, who shall be detailed from the 
Regular Army. In case the officer so selected or designated 
be removed by death, promotion or otherwise, then the lieuten- 
ant colonel or senior volunteer officer of the regiment shall be 
promoted to such vacancy and become the colonel therefrom. 

Staff.—The regimental staff shall be selected from the 
officers of the regiment and shall remain subject to the will of 
the regimental commander. 
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No organization of reservists shall be permitted to be 
effected except at points where there can be assembled for 
school instruction at least the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of a battalion or squadron. The enlisted reservists 
may be located at any point in the territory. Regimental 
headquarters shall be located with at least two battalions or 
squadrons of the regiment. 

In order to affect the organization of the Volunteer Reserve 
Army the President shall appoint the division commanders 
and their Chief of Staff for each territorial division, directing 
them to some central point in their territorial division. Re- 
servists shall be directed to report by letter to the Chief of Staff 
of their division in which the reservists is located. Regimental 
organizations shall be effected as soon as the required number 
of reservists have reported. 

The location of regimental or battalion headquarters 
shall be at the direction of the general government. 


II. ENLISTMENTS. 


Reservists shall be from the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and from Colleges having Regular Army instructors, 
and no where else. 

All enlistments in either the United States Army or the 
National Guard shall be for three years with the colors and an 
additional period of five years as a reservist. The enlisted man 
of the Regular Army passing to the Reserves shall have the 
privilege of being attached either to the reserve of the Regular 
Army or of the Volunteer Army. The enlsited man of the 
National Guard similarly shall have the privilege of being at- 
tached either to the reserve of the National Guard or of the 
Volunteer Army. It is provided, however, that an enlisted 
man in the Regulars or the National Guard shall have the 
privilege of re-enlisting with the colors, provided he is a non- 
commissioned officer or that not more than twenty per cent. 
of the enlisted men, not counting non-commissioned officers, 
of the company, troop or battery are serving beyond the first 
enlistment. Provided, however, on application and recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of War that enlisted men on show- 
ing proficiency may be transferred to the reserve class from the 
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Regular Army before the expiration of their regular enlistment 
period. In fact, it shall be the aim of the Regular Army to 
complete the training of a large number of enlisted men before 
the expiration of the full enlistment period with the colors, for 
the express purpose of enlarging the reservists. 

The President shall have the power to extend the enlist- 
ment period of reservists for a period of not to exceed one year, 
or in case of hostilities actually beginning, said extension shall 
be for the continuation of the war. 

Discharged men of the Regular Army or of the National 
Guard of not more than five years shall be eligible to enlist- 
ment as reservists. 

Reservists shall be permitted to re-enlist on completion 
of their term of service as such. 

On removal of a reservist from his station, he will at once 
notify regimental headquarters of his change, and if this change 
is to another division, his descriptive list shall be forwarded 
to the new division headquarters. His clothing will be forwarded 
later at a sufficient time before the next annual tour of duty. 
As far as practicable, all reservists in the same locality shall be 
grouped in the same regiment. This may be effected by 
transfers. 

All voluntary-reservists (privates) shall report their home 
and address to the regimental adjutant on the first day of 
October, January and April, and in addition they shall report 
in person at the ordered annual tour of duty. 

All reservists with National Guard organizations shall 
report as directed for volunteer reservists. 

All reservists with Regular Army organizations shall 
be given a particular station to which written reports as above 
are directed; they shall be given instructions relative to the 
annual tour of duty that may assign them to other regiments 
than the one in which their enlistment runs. 


III. NUMBER OF RESERVISTS. 


The number of reservists in the three classes of the armed 
forces shall be as follows: 

Each regiment of the Regular Army shall be allowed a 
reserve list of fifty men to each company, troop or battery of 
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said regiment. These men shall be reservists of the regiment 
and not necessarily of any company, troop or battery. 

Each regiment of the National Guard shall be allowed a 
reserve list of twenty-five men to each company, troop or bat- 
tery. These men shall be reserves of particular companies, 
troops or batteries, and not of the regiment. 

Each Volunteer Regiment of Reserves shall continue to 
receive members until fifty per cent. of war strength. 

As a reason for the above designations of numbers of re- 
servists to Regular Army and National Guard, the writer will 
say that the former will be used largely as a training school 
and the personnel will change more frequently than with the 
latter organization, where the men must serve a full enlist- 
ment with the colors before becoming eligible as a reservist; 
also, the latter are permanently located and are thereby more 
able to keep up a higher maximum of enlisted men. However, 
it is not to be understood that the writer deems the number 
quoted an essential, but a fair comparative basis for argument. 
In fact, the writer is decidedly of the opinion that the Regular 
Army should be kept as near war strength at all times as is 
practicable; under these conditions less than one-half of the 
reservists indicated above would be required for the Regular 
Army. 

IV. ORIGINAL COMMISSIONS. 

The following are available for original commission in 
Volunteer Regiments, which shall be understood to be any 
vacancy in said regiment until said regiment shall have a full 
quota of commissioned officers and all commissions for the 
grade of second lieutenant, as vacancies occur: 

1. Officers of the Regular Army resigned. 

2. Officers from the National Guard retired or resigned. 


3. Officers from the National Guard. 

4. Graduates from accredited schools where Military in- 
struction is given by a detailed Regular Army officer. 

5. Non-commissioned officers from the Regular Army 
still in service or by transfer to reservists as enlisted men. 
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6. Non-commissioned officers of the National Guard re- 
tired, or stillin service or by transfer to reservists as enlisted men 

It is provided, however, that those listed in classes 4, 5. 
and 6 above shall not be permitted to take the examination for 
commission for original appointment higher than that of first 
lieutenant. 

If, through the above plan, enough officers are not secured 
for a full quota in each regiment, then promotional examina- 
tions shall be held at the beginning of the next semi-annual 
period to fill such vacancies. 

One-half of the vacancies to be filled, which shall include 
additional second lieutenants hereinafter provided for, at any 
July examination shall be held over for the graduates of schools 
giving military instruction under direction of detailed army 
officers. Vacancies in this class not filled at the July examina- 
tions shall be filled in the regular way at the next semi-annual 
examination. | 

It is also provided that each Volunteer Regiment shall, 
after it has secured its quota of officers, secure ten additional 
second lieutenants. Not more than one-half of these additional 
officers shall be secured in any one year. ‘These officers shall 
be subject to school duty, annual tour of duty and pay as 
other officers. In case of war these additional officers shall be 
available for assignment by the general government, to fill 
vacancies caused by the detailing of officers to higher com- 
mands. 

Said preferment in favor of a graduate from a school 
maintaining a regular army instructor shall not continue for a 
period of more than fifteen months from his graduation from 
such school. 

All volunteer reserve commissions shall be from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


V. BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


There shall be a board of examiners named in each Reserve 
District, which will be convened semi-annually for the exami- 
nation of such candidates as shall present themselves. The 
candidates for examination must forward a statement through 
channels to the Territorial Division Commander of the District, 
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setting forth the educational qualifications and military record 
of such candidate, which must show the favorable endorsement 
of the regimental commander of the regiment in which the 
candidate applies for a commission. 

The Board shall be composed of five officers as follows: 

Two officers of the line from the Regular Army. 

Two medical officers from the Regular Army. 


And one volunteer officer who shall be an adjutant of one 
of the regiments in the territorial division in which the candidate 
seeks a commission. 

The Board shall meet twice each year on such dates as 
are most practicable immediately following the first of July 
and January of each year. 

The division commander shall publish an order setting 
forth the vacancies existing in the organizations of his division 
not later than three months prior to the holding of said exami- 
nations. Vacancies occuring less than three months prior to 
such examining dates shall be carried over until the next semi- 
annual examination. These orders shall be furnished to the 
Associated Press Association for publication, and to all schools 
where military instruction is given under direction of detailed 
army Officers. 

VI. SCOPE OF EXAMINATION. 
Original and Promotional. 


The scope of examinations for commissions in the Volunteer 

Reserve shall be that outlined in G. O. No. 57, War Department, 
March 25, 1909. Particular attention and emphasis shall 
‘be given to administrative, executive and practical work, for 
field officers; special stress on leading men for company officers. 
Former military service shall be considered in determining 
efficiency standing. This order shall be followed thoughout 
except as to age limits, which are to be as hereinafter stated. 


VII. PROMOTION. 


Promotion shall be by seniority in each regiment, subject 
to examination, provided, however, that officers of the National 
Guard or other Reserve Regiments holding a rank one grade 
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higher than the vacancy calls for, may compete for such vacant 
position, i. e., a senior first lieutenant of the Reserve Regiment, 
who is entitled to take a promotional examination for a vacant 
captaincy in the same regiment, may find in competition for 
such captaincy officers from the National Guard or other 
Reserve Regiments, those who hold the rank of Major or higher. 
However, for the vacancy of Lieutenant Colonel of the regi- 
ment only majors of the same regiment shall be available for 
command subject to seniority and to examination. In time of 
war service all promotions shall be from within the regiment. 


VIII. Non-coms. 
How Secured. 

The non-commissioned officers of the regiment shall be 
secured from among the enlisted men assigned to the regiment 
with the restriction that they must be available for attendance 
at school for at least thirty classes each year. 

On orders from the regimental commander semi-annual 
examinations shall be held for the purpose of securing avail- 
able candidates for promotion. 

The Adjutant shall be in charge of such examinations 
and shall be assisted by one line officer and one medical officer 
from the regiment conducting the examinations. Such semi- 
annual examinations shall be held during the months of Febru- 
ary and August of each year. One month’s notice of such ex- 
aminations shall be required. 

From these available candidates the company commanders 
shall recommend to the commanding officer of the regiment 
candidates for appointment as non-commissioned officer. 

TX. Pay. 

Officers shall be entitled annually to pay of their rank 
equivalent to one month’s service, and pay for longevity based 
on periods of ten years’ service at the increases now authorized 
in the Regular Army for periods of five years in either the 
National Guard or any of the armed forces of the United States 
Government. In addition they shall receive pay of their rank 
for service at the annual tour of duty, which shall not exceed 
two weeks, nor be less than one week. 
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Enlisted men of the three reserve classes shall receive an- 
nually one month’s pay on same rating as soldiers of the regular 
establishment at beginning of first enlistment, which shall 
continue the same throughout enlistment. They shall also 
receive extra pay for one month, at the rates now authorized 
by law for the Regular Army, for rifle qualifications, as deter- 
mined by the United States firing regulations. In addition they 
shall be paid for their attendance at the annual tour of duty as 
like grades of the Regular Army at that time. 

A soldier who re-enlists in any of the three classes of re- 
serves shall receive an increase of ten per cent. on his annual 
pay. 

No travel pay shall be allowed officers and men going to 
and from school. Non-commissioned officers shall in addition 
be paid fifty cents for each school attended and shall be com- 
pelled to attend at least seventy five per cent. of the number held 
within the period of each annual service. 

If their attendence falls below seventy-five per cent. of the 
period which shall be understood from annual tour of duty to 
annual tour of duty, then they shall be reduced to the ranks by 
the regimental commander, provided, however, that such ab- 
sence was not caused by sickness or by such other necessity 
as may constitute a valid excuse, in the opinion of the regimental 
commander. 

All members of the three classes of Reserves shall be paid 
during the annual tour of duty, which pay shall include the 
month’s pay, rifle proficiency if any, school pay if any, and tour 


of duty pay. 
X. EQUIP MENT. 


A full equipment of ordnance, quartermaster and com- 
missary stores be issued to each regiment or organization and 
forwarded to the maneuver grounds storehouse of the division. 
The quartermaster supplies; clothing; blouse, breeches, leg- 
gings, shirt, shoes and head pieces, to be assigned to each in- 
dividual soldier and bear a number on each piece that is recorded 
on his descriptive list. At the completion of the annual tour 
of duty the uniform parts just named are to be properly repaired, 
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cleaned and packed in sacks bearing the soldier’s number and 


properly stored in the maneuver grounds storehouse. 
The equipment of the enlisted men will be listed against 


them on memorandum charge slips and will be kept stored in 
storehouse of the territorial division and issued to him only for 
the annual tour of duty, on the completion of which it will be 
turned into the storehouse. Provided, however, that non- 
commissioned officers will be charged on account for their 
clothing and ordnance equipment, which will be kept in their 
possession during the term of enlistment or until otherwise 
disposed of. 


XI. ARMORIES AND MANEUVER GROUNDS. 


Federal buildings located at headquarters shall be made 
available for use as school rooms. A room similar to one of the 
court rooms with the addition of blackboards would be adequate 
for class rooms for schools for officers and non-commissioned 
officers. No class need be larger than fifty in number. 

Each of the twelve territorial divisions should be provided 
by the general government with an adequate field for maneuvers 
sufficiently large to accomodate a division. 

This field shall be available for the use of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Volunteer Reserves. 

Suitable buildings shall be erected for administrative pur- 
poses for the storage of the equipment of the Volunteer Regi- 
ment not required at the home station, and possibly for the 
equipment of the reservists of the Regular Army. The equip- 
ment of the Nationa: Guard Reserve shall be kept in storage 
at the home station of the regiment. Part of this ground 
should be owned, and the rest secured by rental. 


XII. ANNUAL TOUR OF DUTY. 


Each Volunteer regiment shall be assembled for field work 
once each year for a period of from one to two weeks. This 
will bring together the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
privates of each regiments. 

Two days of this period shall be devoted to rifle practice, 
particular attention being given to field firing. However, men 
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who desire and are in close proximity to federal or state rifle 
ranges may apply there for practice, particularly if the soldier 
desires to compete for proficiency in rifle practice with a view of 
increased pay. Under such conditions he may be permitted 
to fire the prescribed course in citizen’s dress. 


XIII. on puvuty. 


The adjutant of each Volunteer Regiment and sergeant- 
maior, who shall act in addition as quartermaster-commissary 
sergeant of the regiment, shall be on duty the whole time and 
shall draw the pay and allowance alike as of the same rank and 
grade in the Regular Army. 

Their duties shall be as follows, in addition to the usual 
duties of officers and non-commissioned officers of the same rank 
in the regular Army: 

The adjutant shall be the acting quartermaster and com- 
missary of the regiment in so far as the equipment is located at 
the home station. 

The adjutant is to establish and maintain an employment 
bureau hereinafter described, of which the sergeant major shall 
be chief clerk. 

The adjutant of mounted commands shall in addition be 
in charge of the stables and animals maintained there. 


XIV. USE. 


The three forces, Regular Army, National Guard and 
Volunteer Reserve are to be available for the following duties 
and subject to call: 

The Regular Army as now used by the general govern- 
ment. 

The National Guard as now used by the state and jointly 
by the general government in case of need. 

The Volunteer Reserve regiments are available for duty on 
the order of the general government, but generally are not to 
be subject to call for riot or civil strife, but for repelling in- 
yasion or to act against a foreign enemy, unless an emergency 
exists when the force may be made use of by the general govern- 
ment. 
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XV. MOUNTED COMMANDS. 

For regiments of cavalry and artillery there shall be 
secured quarters for the accomodation of approximately 
twenty-five to fifty horses for the training of officers and non- 
commissioned men in their duties. These should be furnished 
and provided for by the general government. This number of 
horses should be sufficient to enable tactical rides to be taken 
by officers and non-commissioned officers of cavalry regiments, 
and sufficient to give the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of artillery regiment a sufficient number of animals for tactical 
rides for officers and to equip a platoon of a battery with the 
non-commissioned officers acting in the different positions for 
drill purposes and for practice marches. Such rides and marches 
should, during good weather, be taken up on an afternoon and 
return to quarters the next forenoon or day. Each organiza- 
tion should take at least five of these practical outings each year, 
not counting the annual tour of duty. 

In connection with the stable there should be a suitable 
riding ring or hall. One non-commissioned officer and two 
enlisted men should be on duty at such stables and held strictly 
accountable for proper care and conditions, under the direction 
of the Regimental Adjutant, who should be responsible for the 
purchase of hay and grain and maintenance of proper care and 
discipline. 

XVI—A. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Efficiency Test.—Officers shall be required to take a medical 
test once each year, which shall be not more than two months 
before the annual tour of duty. In addition, officers above 
grade of captain shall take the marching test prescribed for offi- 
cers of the Regular Army at the present time; that is, fifty miles 
for dismounted officers and ninety miles for mounted officers, 
said test to follow the medical test above designated and pre- 
cede the annual tour of duty. 


XVI—B. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Special rules and regulations shall be prepared parallel- 
ing them with the Army Regulations, but eliminating thereform 
all matter not particularly applicable to this body of men. 
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XVI—C. AGE LIMIT. 



































Reservists shall be of ages between eighteen and forty-five 
years, provided, however, they shall be entitled to serve out any 
unexpired time of the then continuing enlistment, provided also, 
that, officers and non-commissioned officers shall be of the re- 
tirement age as of the Regular Army at the present time. 

Second Lieutenants may not be younger than eighteen 
years nor more than thirty-five years at the time of their being 
commissioned, except that an officer being commissioned in 
one regiment and resigning on account of removal from regi- 
mental headquarters may on previous standing be eligible to ' 
compete for a commission as second lieutenant in another 
regiment. 

On the retirement of an enlisted man from any of the 
reserves he shall be entitled to retirement pay proportionate to 
that of a retired enlisted man of the Regular Amry, as now al- 
lowed, provided, however, he has one term of enlistment with 
the colors and four terms asa reservist, the minimum of which 
shall be twenty-one years. 

Officers on retirement on account of age limit or physical 
disability shall be entitled to pay which is proportionate to that 
alllowed officers of same rank in the Regular Army. 





XVI—D. EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


There shall be established at the headquarters of each 
regiment an employment bureau under the charge of the regi- 
mental adjutant. 

It shall be the duty of the adjutant to list all applications 
for positions and to give assistance in securing same for reservists 
of his regiment, including communicating with business houses 
needing and employing men with a view of bringing about 
cordial relationship and assisting men worthy of help. 


XVI—E. INSURANCE. 


The government shall establish an insurance bureau and 
shall carry an insurance of $1,000 on each enlisted reservist in 
any of the three forces, provided, however, that on each pay day 
an amount equal to ten per cent. of the soldier’s annual pay shall 
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be deducted and credited to the Reservists Insurance Fund. In 
case of death of the said reservist during his enlistment, the 
above sum shall be paid by the Government to the nearest 
of kin, as designated in said insurance, and charged to the said 
fund. 


XVI—F. RECRUIT STATIONS. 


There shall be organized a central recruit station in each of 
the twelve territorial divisions, located on the maneuver 
grounds, where in case of war recruits are to be sent for pre- 
liminary equipping and training before being assigned to the 
colors. Under such a contingency the station shall become part 
of the regular establishment and shall, therefore, be under the 
charge of officers detailed by the general government. Trained 
men are to be forwarded from these stations to the three forces, 
in proportion to their needs. Each of the stations should be 
equipped at an early date and the required number of officers 
and enlisted men of experience determined upon and be avail- 
able for immediate assignment in case of need by the territorial 
division commander. All recruiting stations in the twelve 
districts should be prepared to forward for preliminary training 
to these selected places, the details being on file in their several 
stations and at territorial division commander’s headquarters. 

Any system that fails to keep the fighting force of an army 
at war strength is wrong, absolutely wrong. No other plan 
would be considered, were it not for the political power exerted 
to put into the field new troops, necessarily untrained, to pro- 
vide commissions for political aspirants. 


COST. 


Reservists with Regular Army: 


Pay 1 month 36,000 men at $15....... pecieaieiens 8 540,000 
Annual tour of duty (estimated) $6................ : 180,000 
Transportation (estimated) $4.50... 7 162,000 
Subsistence (30 Cents) .......ccccccccccccccsssssssssssesssessnseeeneee ans 108,000 


i sdcessitdieateotantan'desseshcdinekenetcetaeaesnts $ 990,000 
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Reservists with National Guard: 


Pay 1 month 51,840 men, $16................... ee Mee 
Annual tour of duty, $5...... ctacehit: ee 
Transportation 4 cents per mile, $4. 50. er 
Subsistence.......ccccccccccseeeee: Pree EC ee 155,520 

Total cost Rea ce Sina . $_ 1,425,600 


Reservists with Volunteer Regiments: 
1 Division aggregate 18,533 enlsited men: 








Pay 1 month 18,533 at $15. ae ee ae ie 
I I I aca sncesinctpstimenesedbsnstorsintnnienbcbannie 92,665 
Transportation (4 cents per teitle, estimated).............. 80,000 
Subsistence at 30 cents per day, 10 days... 59,556 
Pay 1 month 752 officers (estimated) $200... 0.0.0... 150,400 
School pay 3,078 N. C. 0.’s, 50 cents... cscs 46,170 

Total cost of one division ae $ 7 7 06,780 780 
Cost of Reservists with Regular Army.........0......$ 990,000 
Cost of 12 Divisions Volunteer Reservists........ ou. 8,481,360 
Cost of Reservists with National Guard................ 1,425,600 
Cost of items not included above bret et as 603,040 

Total cost of Reservists scheme sansseennees 1,900,000 


This is equivalent to the cost of one super-dreadnought 
fully equipped. 

Under present conditions, that is, rate of discharge from 
the Regular Army and the National Guard, it would take 
approximately eight years to complete the organization con- 
templated. 

In the above statement of estimated costs the transpor- 
tation is approximated on the following basis: First, on the 
basis of the distribution of the reservists among the population 
of the district, and, Second, on determining the trans- 
portation to the center of gravity of this distribution. The 
twelfth division, as announced for the organization of the 
National Guard, is taken as an average of the several divisions. 
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The rate is taken at four cents per mile, which should be 
cut in half by a government contract with the railroads. 


HOW TO PROVIDE THE MEANS. 


A. Our economist statesman, who asserts a waste ,of 
$300,000,000 furnishes an object lesson; this sum invested in 
bonds at four per cent. would yield annually $12,000,000, 
which will more than provide enough to pay the additional 
expenses for the reservists necessary to maintain an army of 
500,000 effective men. That is, this saving need only be carried 
out for one year so as to secure the needed principal to produce 
an income to warrant the expense. Then, if the economy is 
too severe on our political nerves, we can go back to the old 
style of extravagance with the assurance that we have at least 
contributed toward a partial, if not a complete, protection of 
the country. 

B. While military experts declare the Civil War could 
have been finished in one-half of the time it did take, then one- 
half of the expense could have been saved, but we will assume 
that but one-fourth was unnecessary and could have been saved: 

Carrol D. Wright is authority for the following: 


“Cost of the war in Money ....ccccccccsccssusin _.......§8,000,000,000 
Cost of the war in men killed and wounded....... 1,000,000 
Cost of the war in pensions: in 1870, 30 millions, 

in 1912, 160 millions.”’ 





One-fourth of money cost... setstsibdeinaseoctnesomcsanetvendsill eg OO ONO 
Considered at 5 per cent. interest 403 yrs....... 4,000,000,000 
One-fourth of total pensions paid. 285,000,000 
Considered at 5 per cent. interest 20 yrs........ 285,000,000 
Not counting wealth destroyed 0... — 0 
Not counting productive value of men lost........ 0 
Total amount involved as principal............ $6,570,000,000 





The annual premium on insurance to protect this sum as 
a principal will at one-fifth per cent. amount to, $13,140,000. 
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This in itself is more than enough to warrant the contemplated 
outlay. 

C. The sale of unnecessary military posts and reserva- 
tions would more than pay the purchase price of the maneuver 
grounds necessary to carry out this scheme. 


ARGU MENT. 


1. It is believed that the present reservist law should 
be amended to fit this scheme; first, it is not pay for services 
rendered, it is bounty; second, the government does not know 
the numbers that will avail themselves of the bounty offered; 
third, it affords us training while reservists; fourth, it offers 
more to the one from the colors a number of years than to the 
one just from the colors, whereas, is a difference exists, it should 
be in favor of the latter; fifth, being a bounty, it will deter others 
from enlisting unless a bounty is given them (this has been 
done in the past); sixth, it is un-American—tt is a duty to serve 
one’s country. 

This scheme will put the Regular Army into the field with 
a maximum strength in training and maneuvering ability at the 
very outset of the war. 


following the declaration of war at full strength. 


2. It will put the National Guard into the field promptly 


3. It will put twelve divisions of veterans into the field 
in an incredibly short time. 

4. This will put over one-half million of well trained 
soldiers into the field at the beginning of a war. 

5. It provides a means of keeping this force at its maxi- 
mum strength by the addition of trained men to take the place 
of casualties. 

6. It will result in the conservation of the trained product 
of the Regular Army, the National Guard and of the Univer- 
sity where army Officers are detailed as instructors. 


7. It will group men in the same regiment in the same 
locality. 
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8. It will bring men of the same proficiency together. 

9. It will bring a body of men (Volunteer Reserve) older 
in years together than found in the Regular Army or the Na- 
tional Guard. 

10. It will enable units of the same proficiency to be put 
into the field at once. 

11. It gives the reservists an opportunity to look for- 
ward to promotion, first as a non-commissioned officer, than as 
a commissioned officer. This applies to the Volunteer Reserve 
Regiments. 

12. It keeps the officers and non-commissioned officers 
abreast of the times by school work. 

13. The annual tour of duty and the rifle range keep up 
the military spirit of the enlisted men. 

14. It enables the benefit of the military training to be 
utilized in business. 

15. It keeps a large number of the soldiers among the 
producers, rather than among the consumers only. 


APHORIS MS. 


In time of peace prepare for war—this is national in- 
surance. 

The 13-inch gun is a great peace argument. 

The hold-up man lets the armed man alone. 

Only the shots that hit count; untrained men do not hit. 

The untrained man on the field of battle is but a bullet 
stopper—better use trees. 

Conservation is the basis of perpetuity. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

A dollar expended in training will save two dollars in 
pensions—and you will have the man left—he will be thankful 
for that. 

A business man who has not counted all the costs would 
be considered insane and would be lucky if he escaped having 
a conservator appointed. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Any scheme that does not contemplate the immediate 
organization of the reservists is a failure. The training and 
military spirit of the reservist must be continued by present 
activities. The parts of the machine must be fitted and in 
working order when the time comes for the use, and this can only 
be accomplished by organizing along well defined military lines. 
To accomplish this object this scheme is respectfully submitted. 











THE CAVALRY ON STRIKE DUTY IN COLORADO. 


By LIEUTENANT WILLIAM M. GRIMES, TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


eee there are some readers of the JouRNAL who 

may be interested to know something of the Colorado 
situation, especially as the Cavalry has been actively engaged 
there in the field for the past eight months. 

There have been practically two regiments of cavalry im 
the strike zones since April, 1914. A squadron of the Fifth 
Cavalry were the first of the Federal troops to arrive in the 
State. Later two troops of the Twelfth Cavalry from Fort 
D. A. Russel proceeded to Cafion City, arriving there the latter 
part of April. Additional troops from Fort Robinson, two 
troops and machine gun platoon, entered the Northern Fields 
May 2d, and at the same time the entire Eleventh Cavalry 
from Fort Ogelthorpe was ordered into the Southern Coal 
Fields. On May 12th, three troops of the Twelfth from Fort 
Wingate reinforced the troops in the Northern Fields. In all, 
we have the entire Eleventh Cavalry, seven troops of the 
Twelfth and a squadron of the Fifth. 

The coal region of the State is practically divided into four 
districts or zones. The Southern district composing the coun- 
ties of Las Animas, and Huerfano, with headquarters at Trini- 
dad, is occupied by the Eleventh Cavalry, and a squadron of 
the Fifth. The Cafion City district, or the Central district, 
is occupied by the Twelfth, with headquarters at Cafion City. 
The Northern district, the Boulder-Louisville section, compris- 
ing the mines in the proximity of Denver, is occupied by the 
Twelfth Cavalry with headquarters at Louisville. Farther 
north in Routt County is the Oak Creek district, also under the 
jurisdiction of that regiment. 

The strike districts were previously occupied by the Na- 
tional Guard of Colorado, they having been actively engaged 
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on this duty from October, 1913, to May, 1914. The State 
troops had approximately 700 officers and men in the field; 
this force was greatly reduced in the early spring, and by May 
there were very few State troops on duty. The National Guard 
were laboring under the most trying circumstances and con- 
ditions, and performing very arduous duties, many of them 
not even being paid for their services. The press and the people 
of the State, were, as a whole, very hostile to them. After 
the Ludlow affair, of which so many exaggerated accounts 
have been written, public opinion in the State became so hostile 
against the State troops that the Governor of Colorado tele- 
graphed for Federal aid. This no doubt saved the tives of 
many, as the strikers were prepared to fight the Guardsmen to 
the end. If ever there was an example of rebellion in a State, 
surely it was manifested in Colorado. Both sides, strikers 
and operators, were well equipped with modern rifles. There 
were quite a number of cases in which real fighting occurred be- 
tween the National Guard and the Strikers. This was the 
situation when the Governor appealed for Federal aid. 

The moment the ‘‘Federals,’’ as our troops were called, 
arrived, the State troops were withdrawn; and by the latter 
part of May all of them were out of the affected strike zones. 
We were welcome visitors in all the mining towns. The strikers 
in many cases met our troops with bands, and escorted us to our 
camps. Everyone was eager to lend a hand to the Federals. 
We were not only welcome to the strikers but to the operators 
too, who now saw their way clear to operate their mines peace- 
ably. 

One of the first acts done by the commanders of the various 
districts, was to close all the saloons. This proved to be a 
very wise move, and probably averted much trouble and dis- 
order. Shortly after our arrival the President’s proclamation 
regarding fire-arms was published, and for some time after this 
all the troops were busily engaged in receiving arms and am- 
munition. Much has been written on this subject by magazine 
writers, some contending that the operators did not turn in 
their arms, others contending that the strikers did not comply 
with the proclamation. No doubt there were some who did 
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not comply, but the offenders were equally divided between the 
two factions. 

In this connection the reader must remember that at each 
mine there were armed guards hired by the coal operators to 
guard their property. At some mines there were small build- 
ings not unlike block-houses, on top of which were mounted 
search-lights, that constantly played on the ground immediately 
surrounding the mines. In the tower were placed machine 
guns. In the Louisville district the troops gathered in four 
machine rifles from the mines. In receiving and checking guns 
we employed a system not unlike the manner in which a traveler 
checks his luggage at a railway station. Each gun was tagged 
and on the tag was noted the owners’ name and address, and a 
brief description of his gun. As soon asa gun was brought in, 
it was checked, a receipt given for it, and then it was packed 
in boxes mad2 especially for the purpose. As soon as a box was 
filled it was sent to Fort Logan where all arms collected in the 
Northern fields were sent for storage and safe keeping. . Many 
funny incidents occurred in the checking of arms. One man, 
who must have been at least eighty years of age, brought in an 
old muzzle loading rifle with bayonet attached that probably 
had seen service in the Revolutionary War. This old gun was 
about nine feet in length, and the owner promised faithfully 
not to fire the piece provided he was allowed to retain it in his 
possession. A woman gave us an old muzzle-loading shotgun 
that she wanted to keep to protect her chickens from the rats. 
One man handing in the stock of a rifle said he had read the 
President’s proclamation and being a law-abiding citizen wanted 
to comply with it; another brought in only the barrel of a 
rifle. Everybody had a reason why he should be permitted 
to keep his gun. We took in a number of Mauser rifles, not a 
few of the guns showed signs of having been recently buried. 
Later, we learned that many men had buried their guns to 
avoid turning them in. 

About the time arms were being taken in, the entire State 
was placed under an embargo as to arms and ammunition. 
The embargo has since been somewhat modified so as to effect 
only the strike zones proper. However, the shipment of arms 
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and ammunition into the State is forbidden, unless permission 
is first obtained from the commanding officers of the district. 

Since the occupation by the Federal troops there has not 
been the slightest disorder of any sort in the strike zones. 
Our troops maintain an absolutely neutral position. Not 
being familiar with the other districts an account will simply 
be given of how peace and order is maintained in the Boulder- 
Louisville district. 

In this district there are about forty mines covering a 
front of approximately thirty miles. There are four principal 
mining towns or camps, at each of which is stationed one 
troop. These troops are simply performing ordinary police 
duties such as the Pennsylvania State Constabulary is called 
upon to perform in the coal fields of that State. This duty is 
very onerous and exacting. When we first arrived we were 
called upon to settle many petty and trivial complaints. Mrs. 
Smith would come to camp and complain that Mrs. Jones made 
a face at her, and wanted her arrested, or some saloon keeper 
whose place we had closed, wanted to get out his pet cat. These 
and similar requests we met with daily. It was some time before 
we could persuade the people that they should call upon the 
town Marshal to settle their petty quarrels. There is no doubt 
that in a union town and with a union sympathizer for Marshal 
that the quality of justice was somewhat strained, and the same 
held true in a non-union neighborhood and both sides wanted 
our aid in any and all cases. To guard the mines in the district 
each troop furnishes patrols that daily visits the mines. Patrols 
are out day and night. At larger and more remote mines they 
remain over night. In some districts there is a detail of an 
officer and fifteen men who remain constantly at the mine, and 
‘are telieved once a month. From each mine a daily report is 
‘received showing the number of men employed, and the names 
and number of men discharged and taken on. In this way a 
check is had on each mine. 

There are two classes of mines: those employing non- 
union labor are the non-union mines; and those mines employ- 
ing union labor are union mines. Under the former come the 
Jarge mines operated by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
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The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, The National Fuel 
Company, and numerous other large companies. Those mines 
that have signed agreements with the United Mine Workers 
of America, or, in other words employ union labor, are known as 
union mines, under this head comes a number of small indepen- 
dent mines. Before our troops came into the fields the mine 
guards were guarding the big non-union mines, since then we 
have been guarding their property; the mine guards have 
been discharged. There is no doubt our presence saves the 
operators many thousands of dollars in this respect. 

There is an order now in force that prohibits the operators 
to advertise for, or gather up men in numbers to work in their 
mines, but any man applying for work may be employed pro- 
vided he appears to be acting in good faith. The object of this 
order is to prevent the importation of strike breakers, the 
operators however have been able to operate their mines with 
full forces and apparently have all the labor needed, in spite 
of the order regarding strike breakers. 

The term “‘strike breaker,’’ implies a man hired by an op- 
erator to work at a non-union or open shop mine, filling a place 
formerly held by a striker. To prevent the wholesale importa- 
tion of strike breakers is one of the duties of our troops; as 
each mine submits a daily report giving the numbers and names 
of allemployees. It is an easy matter to judge each case and 
determine if the men should be employed. The union before 
our arrival prevented the importation of strike breakers by what 
is known as the picketing system. This was the placing of 
pickets or men at some designated point, a railroad station for 
example, their duty being to warn and prevent men seeking 
work at a non-union mine to keep out of the district. The 
picketing system lead to acts of violence, and is not counte- 
nanced by our troops. 

The underlying point of the controversy in the Colorado 
strike is the recognition of the union or The United Mine 
Workers of America; this the large operators refused to do. 
This organization is a federation of miners scattered through- 
out the principal mining regions of the country. The organi- 
zation called a strike in the Louisville district over four years 
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ago and since then has steadily waged a strike in the Northern 
fields. The reader may ask what does the striker do for a 
living while on strike. The union pays every man on strike 
$3.00 a week, and in case the man is married he receives $1.50 
for his wife and $0.75 for each child until the child becomes 
sixteen years of age, when the allowance is increased to $1.50. 
Each striker receives his pay once a week. Some idea of the 
amount of money paid out by the United Mine Workers of 
America in benefits, that is their weekly pay, while on strike 
can be seen from the following in the Louisville district com- 
posing the towns of Marshall, Superior, Louisville, Lafayette, 
Erie and Frederick, where the union has paid in the last four 
years and a half over a million and a half dollars. The monthly 
pay-roll for this period has averaged $28,000a month. For the 
town of Louisville alone over a half million dollars has been paid 
in benefits. The monthly pay-roll averaging about $8,000 a 
month. The strike was called in Louisville April 1, 1910, 
and the union began paying benefits in May of that year. 
The above figures are for the Louisville district, in the Northern 
Coal Fields. The Southern fields are larger and the sums spent 
there by the union with which to wage the strike, are still 
greater. There are many other points at issue between the 
operators and the United Mine Workers of America, but the 
main issue is that of recognition. 

The President in October attempted to settle the strike 
by his ‘‘Three Years’ Truce’’ which in general provided for a 
peaceful settlement of the situation. The Truce provided 
for a joint board of mediators to settle questions that might 
arise between employer and employee; it further provided 
that all miners now out on strike should be allowed to return 
to work in the mines, provided the men had not been convicted 
of any unlawful acts. The United Mine Workers of America 
agreed to the proposed truce but the operators refused to accept 
it. There has been a committee of the State Legislature in- 
vestigating the strike situation. Their committeemen seem to 
be in favor of withdrawing our troops and once more placing 
the state troops in the field; the stumbling block to this appears 
to be the fact that the State will have the additional indebted- 
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ness should the strike zones be occupied by the National Guard, 
whereas with the Federals in charge this additional expense 
would not be incurred. Although there is peace and order in 
the strike zones, still the strike situation is precisely the same 
as when we came into the State. 

As a result of the failure to settle the strike the troops are 
now preparing for a prolonged stay in the coal fields. In many 
towns we have rented buildings for men and animals; in some 
cases temporary winter quarters and stables have been built. 
Everyone is watching the present state elections with a great 
deal of interest as we all hope that with a new administration 
we will be withdrawn and relieved of our present duties as police- 
men and mine-guard. 

It is a very hard matter on duty of this nature not to have 
ones feelings lean toward one side or the other, to be on the fence, 
as it were. There are two sides to the controversy of course, 
and we are naturally in a position to know every phase of the 
situation. We hear grossly exaggerated accounts of cruelty 
and wrong doings from both parties. An outsider can not 
understand the undercurrent of extreme bitterness and deep 
feeling of hatred that pervades both factions. The outcome of 
this strike will be watched with great interest, the question at 
issue has become one of national importance and the manner in 
which it is settled will be of vital consequence to not only labor 
and capital, but to the country at large, it will establish a 
precedent for the settlement of similar disputes in the future. 














THE REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVES. 
By LIEUTENANT K. B. EDMUNDS, TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


HOR the first time, perhaps, in history there seems to be an 

inclination on the part of Congress and the people to in- 
quire into the condition of the army with a view to putting the 
country in a secure position against foreign aggression, and the 
service will undoubtedly be asked what means should be taken 
for its accomplishment. Are we prepared to give a clear and 
resonable answer? On the contrary there is a wide difference 
of opinion among army Officers on this subject. After advo- 
cating for years the preparation of the country for defense we 
are liable to see the opportunity pass with nothing done, simply 
because we are not united on a suitable plan of action. 

There seems to be a larger number of officers, with an 
equally large number opposed to their view, who say that it 
takes but a short time to train a soldier, and that the country 
should be prepared for war by training as large a number of 
citizens as possible in the duties of a soldier who, after a short 
period of training with the colors, would return to civil life to 
be available for service at the outbreak of hostilities. To 
accomplish this result they propose cutting down the term of 
enlistment to from six months to a year, and discouraging re- 
enlistments, in order that the largest practical number of men 
shall receive military training. Those opposed to this view 
state that it takes several years to make a trained soldier, that 
the number of men who would voluntary return to the colors 
in case of war would be small and that reducing the enlistment 
period would end simply in filling the service with recruits and 
so reducing its efficiency without any other result. 

The truth is that both these views are in part correct and 
in part wrong. It is true that the most efficienct and economi- 
cal way of preparing for war is to have a large reserve with a 
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comparatively small standing army, but it is also true that 
reserves can not be efficiently trained in our army as it is 
at present organized; that to train reserves without organiz- 
ing them so that they can be found when wanted is a waste 
of time, and that to reduce the term of enlistment would ser- 
iously impair the efficiency of the army. It is true that with 
uninterrupted work and proper facilities a soldier can be made 
of a civilian in a comparatively short time, but the duties of 
our army are such that the facilities are seldom available and 
the training is continually interrupted. These conditions 
will always obtain and are not susceptible of improvement. 
From the time it was first organized the principal use of the 
regular army has not been to train for war with a foreign power, 
but to keep the peace within our own boundaries and its service 
has been such as at the time to call for highly trained men, and 
also to render impossible the following of any formal schedule 
for the training of reservists. This service for many years 
took the form of campaigns against the Indians, but since their 
pacification it has by no means ceased, as a glance at the records 
for the last fifteen years will show. During this time have 
occured the Philippine Insurection, three Moro Campaigns, 
the San Francisco earthquake, the Dayton flood, the border 
patrol, and the Colorado strike. To this list might be added 
the China Relief Expedition, and the “‘pacification”’ of Cuba, 
which, while outside the country, were not properly wars 
against foreign powers. During the last two years the majority 
of the regiments have been continually away from their per- 
manent stations. In the field neither the time nor the tools 
are available for the training of reservists, and this ‘‘constab- 
ularly”’ service calls for trained men, not for recruits. It takes 
something better than a six months recruit to arrest filibusters, to 
shoot down individual rioters in a mob, or to face a Moro rush. 
Used constantiy on the frontier our regiments must be far 
away from their supp.y of recruits and consequently of their 
reserves, and the reservists will have nothing on which to as- 
semble. An efficient reserve calls for localization of regiments, 
but to be impartial in domestic disorder our troops must have 
no local affiliations. Often stationed on the outskirts of civili- 
zation, recruited from all over the country, with no means of 
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tracing its time expired men, the regular army is the poorest 
possible school for the training of reservists. 

We see then that there are two opposed duties that the 
army is to perform. First it is to educate large numbers of 
citizens in the duties of a soldier; this calling for permanent 
stations in thickly settled districts, time devoted entirely to 
training, localized regiments, readily accessible armories, rid- 
ing halls, target ranges, and maneuver grounds; short enlist- 
ments and few reénlistments. Second, it is to be ready at all 
times to quell disorder at home and to suppress insurrections in 
the colonies; calling for frontier stations, highly trained men, 
few local ties, and tong enlistments. To try to combine these 
duties in the same organization is absurd. 

The necessity of providing for our needs in war must be 
met, therefore, by organizing an entirely new and additional 
body of troops, which although a part of the regular army, will 
be a separate and distinct branch thereof. To make this clear 
call the present army the Guard Regiments, and the new or- 
ganization the School Regiments, of the Regular Army. The 
Guard Regiments need little discussion as they would remain 
substantially as they are. Probably it would be necessary to 
meet the easier and more attractive service of the School Regi- 
ments by increasing the pay of enlisted men of the Guard, 
especially on foreign service, but the organization itself need 
not change except to be increased or decreased as necessity 
should arise. 

In the organization of the School Regiments there is but one 
object to be sought; the smallest and most economical organi- 
zation that will train the required number of reservists. Let us 
see what a School Infantry Regiment might look like. 

There must be a permanent skeleton for the reserves of 
the regiment to assemble on and there must be a trained corps 
of instructors, the faculty so to speak, of the school. The 
supply departments must also of necessity be permanent. 
This skeleton would consist of officers, non-commissioned officers 
and special men (artificers, cooks and the like) detailed from the 
Guard, and additional members of it. Say this skeleton con- 
sisted of the Colonel, Majors, Captains, Staff Officers, Non- 
commissioned Staff, two sergeants to each company, and the 
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necessary number of cooks, etc. The remainder of the regi- 
ment would be made up of men undergoing instruction for the 
reserve. Putting the enlistment at one year with the colors 
and four with the reserve, the ‘‘student’’ strength of the regi- 
ment should in time of peace be about one-third its war strength. 
That is to say that if the war strength of a company is 150, its 
peace strength should be about 50. This allows both for filling 
the regiment at mobilization and for the later replacing of 
casualties. 

The headquarters of the regiment, and its winter quarters 
should be located in a thickly settled district, preferably near 
some large town, for it is essential in an organization of this 
kind that its members come from the same neighborhood, and 
for quick mobilization the reserves should not have far to travel 
before reporting. Also if the principle of voluntary enlistments 
is to be retained, and there is always sure to be strong opposition 
in this country to compulsory service, sufficient local pride must 
be fostered and the organization must be made attractive 
enough to insure its getting its quota of recruits. In addition 
to the winter quarters there should be a summer training ground 
within easy marching distance. The clothing, arms and equip- 
ment of the reserves should be kept stored in the winter quarters. 

The short term of enlistment requires that the recruits 
enter at the same time, for it is impossible to adopt any progres- 
sive scheme of instruction with new men constantly coming in, 
and the shorter the term of enlistment the more necessary it is 
to follow a schedule. Assuming that the recruits enter in 
November the following might be the course of instruction: 

The time from November to May, designated as the Winter 
Training Period would be devoted to the organization of the 
new companies and to everything comprised in the Schools of 
the Soldier, Company, Battalion, and Regiment, the Manual 
of Interior Guard, and the Preliminary Instruction in Rifle 
Practice; in other words, all the training of the barrack room, 
armory, and drill ground. At the end of April the regiment 
organized and with its members instructed in the ground work 
of their profession, would proceed by marching to its summer 
training ground and go on to the field training. This includes 
target practice, combat exercises, the march and bivouac. The 
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summer should end with two weeks of maneuvers with the 
companies filled to war strength by the addition of the first 
and second year reservists. 

The training for the mounted branches, the cavalry and 
field artillery would be similar to that of the infantry. The 
winter training should include two to three hours riding a day 
and ample riding hall accomodation would have to be furnished 
for this purpose. The mounted troops would have to be kept 
at war strength, or nearly so. This is for the reason that a 
mounted regiment must have trained horses as well as men, and 
to have the horses it is necessary to have also the men to care 
for them. 

No mention has yet been made of the junior officers. If at 
the end of the summer training season recommendations for the 
promotion of non-commissioned officers are made it is thought 
that a sufficient number of desirable men could be secured. It 
is to be expected that these School Regiments would attract a 
number of young men of good education who would be glad 
to take a year of extra service for commissions as officers of 
the reserves. A course of study during the winter training 
season with the year’s previous service in the ranks would make 
these men better qualified for their positions than a large num- 
ber of officers who enter the present army from civil life. Each 
year would then see the reserves strengthened by a number of 
trained officers as well as enlisted men. 

As regards numbers the needs of the country are not ex- 
cessive. Unlike European nations we are not in competition 
with others and under necessity of meeting increase with in- 
crease. The limits of our needs are quite definite. We must 
be able to mobilize enough trained men to defeat the largest expedition 
that can be landed at one time on our shores. The question 
becomes, then, simply one of transports. We can safely say 
that 500,000 trained and organized men would make this coun- 
try safe from invasion. This under the above system would 
make a standing army, including the guards, of about 200,000. 
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CAVALRY MOUNTS.* 


By PRESTON GIBSON. 


ILITARY Washington is watching with keen interest the 
marvelous performances of the cavalry in the epochal 
conflict of nations in Europe. The dashing charges and the 
utter abandon with vhich the fearless cavalrymen plunge into 
the very jaws of certain death have inspired among the mili- 
tary heads of the government an admiration that no one seeks 
to conceal. 

But aside from the spectacular and almost superhuman per- 
formance of these defenders of nations, the one dominant 
feature that stands out pre-eminently in the operations of all 
the belligerents is the wonderful stamina and the equally won- 
derful training of the splendid mounts. 

With the practical abolition of racing in this country, the 
thoroughbred, the pride of all sportsmen, has been permitted 
to become an almost obsolete creature. And with its decline 
has come a dearth of well-bred mounts, felt mostly by the army. 
High officials of the War Department have exerted every effort 
to keep alive the best traditions of the turf in order that the 
military arm of the Government might not suffer. Generous 
and patriotic Americans have aided by presenting thorough- 
breds of almost priceless breeding, but withal the army today 


*Clipping from a Washington daily newspaper furrished us by Ed. L. 
Wertrick, 11 West 64th Street, New York, dealer in rare horse books and 
prints. 
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suffers for the want of such animals that are contributing from 
day to day to the making of history on the battlefields of Euorpe. 

For a number of years American officers have studied 
the problem as to how this country should supply the cavalry 
with a sufficient number of mounts, and at the same time pro- 
cure the breed which was best adapted to this peculiar work. 
The combination of speed and stamina is not easy to find, but 
the supply of horses even reasonably well adapted to the cav- 
alry is grieviously lacking. By gift and purchase the Govern- 
ment has acquired a few brood mares and stallions of the highest 
quality, but the problem in its larger aspect still remains un- 
solved, and is the subject of many anxious conjectures on the 
part of military men. 

It has, therefore, become a matter of special interest that 
while the United States Army is confronted with this grave 
difficulty, the cavalry branch of the European armies is giving 
such a good account of itself as to attract the attention even of 
the layman. 

Eye-witnesses bear testimony that* the charge of the 
British Ninth Lancers upon the guns of the enemy, which had 
been pouring in a murderous fire along the French frontier, 
was as gallant as the mad dash of the Light Brigade at Bal- 
aklava, with the additional fact that it was not only “‘magni- 
ficent,’’ but it was ‘‘war.”’ 

The immortal tactics of the Scots Grays in galloping 
forward with an infantryman clinging to every stirrup leather 
has been repeated during the past few weeks as successfully as it 
was done on practically the same field 100 years ago at Warteloo. 

These facts, coming as renewed confirmation of the vital 
necessity for keeping the cavalry efficient in numbers and 
quality, have not escaped the observation of the military experts 
of this country, many of whom here in Washington have been 
found willing to express their views in the hope that something 
may be done to improve the situation. 

In the history of all wars, horses have played a most im- 
portant part. In the Army of Frederick the Great, horses were 
the first consideration, and it is said that ‘‘Frederick saw that 
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the task suited the horse. Napoleon made the horse suit the 
task.” 

The American type of small thoroughbreds is not unlike 
the Arab horse, and the Aiabs are undoubtedly the outcome 
of centuries of careful breeding to a distinct type, that can carry 
a man through a long campaign and live on a meager allow- 
ance. 

Colonel W. E. Wilder, commanding Fort Myer, when 
questioned regarding the modern and best type of cavalry horse, 
said: 

“It is greatly to be lamented that racing in this country 
has received such a terrible blow, as the thoroughbred is the 
best type of cavalry horse we have, and the fact that racing 
has been in a great measure discontinued, has forced owners 
to ship their best mares abroad, and the business of breeding 
these splendid animals has been to a great extent stopped. 

‘“‘The cavalry horses which are used abroad are of a heavier 
type than we require, since the cuirassiers, and other cavalry- 
men abroad, are so much more heavily equipped than we are. 
Our equipment is so much lighter that the ideal horse is about 
15.2, and must have speed, endurance and poise. But, of 
course, the one great factor which is of absolute necessity is 
stamina. The heavy, slow, hair-heeled animal is certainly 
not to be compared with the lean animal which comes from the 
thoroughbred pure, or from the thoroughbred cross, whose 
muscular development, stamina and speed are far beyond his 
lethargic rival. 

“Furthermore, this type of thoroughbred has a good di- 
gestion, which is a most important factor. Also the horse 
should not be too big, as the recuperative powers are greatly 
lessened with every additional inch of height, and it takes more 
power of the heart to pump to the extremities. 

“So many splendid mares have been shipped abroad that 
the best types are becoming scarce. The fact that the interest 
in the breeding of horses has greatly decreased since racing has 
practically been eliminated also has been a great factor in in- 
juring the standard of the cavalry horse. 
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“Cavalry when mounted is practically fresh when compared 
with troops that have gone on foot, and instead of having 
traversed about three and one-half miles they will have gone 
seven or eight. Asa matter of reinforcement, cavalry can gain 
a given point so much more rapidly than infantry that in this 
regard there is great saving. 

“In fact the usefulness of a man is nearly doubled, and this 
is also true in withdrawing. The-usefulness of the horse is only 
limited by the expense and accessibility of forage. 

“After racing was in a great measure stopped, a number of 
gentlemen contributed stallions to the Government, and the 
result has been most satisfactory, but instead of having a great 
many stallions and hundreds of mares to gives us splendid colts, 
there are only now a handful as compared with a few years 
ago. 

‘It seems to. me that it must be evident to everyone that 
the consumption of horses in the present European war will 
make them very expensive, and that this is a time when all 
who are interested in horses should breed them. It would seem 
to me an opportunity for a revival of the sport of racing and the 
breeding of thoroughbreds. 

‘“‘Horses that are destroyed must be replaced everywhere, 
and it behooves every man to breed and raise the best horses 
that he can.” 

Brigadier General E. A. Garlington, Inspector General of 
the United States Army, said: 

“There is at present a great scarcity of fine horses for cav- 
alry service. 

‘The finest thoroughbreds, such as Belfrey, 2d, who was 
by Roch Sand, who won $236,840, out of Beldam, who won 
$49,995; Octagon, Henry of Navarre, and other great horses 
have been given to the Government or acquired for a small 
sum. 

“The best type of cavalry mount is a half-bred horse for 
the trooper, and a three-quarter or seven-eighths bred one for 
the officer, and the horse must have breeding and stamina 
enough to go through any kind of country. 

“Tt should not be much over 15.2, as a big horse cannot 
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stand the strain which the small, compact horse is capable of 
standing. 

“This is a particularly happy time to foster in the minds 
of everyone the desire to breed good horses, as in three years 
time, or before, horses will be in great demand and at a pre- 
mium, and it is to be hoped that ali those who have horses, and 
are interested in them, wiil take advantage of this great op- 
portunity to increase the supply of this splendid animal, as the 
market for him will be the greatest in the near future the world 
has ever known.” 


EUROPEAN DEMAND FOR HORSES.* 


 t geeeenite the next decade there will probably be an increased 
demand for American horses in the countries now en- 
gaged in the European war. The demand may even continue 
much longer, according to investigators of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as not only will horses be needed for 
armies, but when peace is restored, more will be needed for 
agriculture. Already European agents are said to be endeavor- 
ing to purchase horses in this country and Canada, and there 
is an increased interest in many sections in horse breeding. 
To meet this increased European demand American far- 
mers may well endeavor to raise well-bred horses, although the 
Department of Agriculture does not advise them to purchase 
a surplus of horses merely for breeding purposes. It merely 
advises that ordinary farm work should be done whenever 
possible by good mares which should be bred to good stallions. 
It also desires to emphasize the fact that only horses of high 
quality may be profitably raised today. Inferior horses are a 
drug on the market, and their production is to be discouraged 
as much as the production of good horses should be encouraged. 


*From advance sheets of Department of Agriculture ‘“‘Weekly News 
Letter.” 
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The United States has previously been drawn on to supply 
European countries at war. In the Boer War over 100,000 
horses were bought here by the British Government. It may 
be doubted whether a foreign government could now obtain a 
similar supply in this. country, except at excessive cost. How- 
ever, if farmers take pains to utilize their good mares during this 
winter to breed them to good stallions, in the course of several 
years (time enough for the foals to develop), America will be 
better able to meet the European demand. 

It is natural that European countries should look to the 
United States for horses, as next to Russia it has more of these 
animals than any other country in the world. The United 
States and Russia possess fifty-eight per cent. of the world 
supply. Strange to say, however, there were no horses origi- 
nally on our continent and the present supply comes from stock 
brought over from Europe. Canada’s supply is small compared 
to our Own. 


WAR AS A CONSUMER OF HORSES. 


The German Army requires for a complete mobilization 
770,000 horses and the French Army is said to require 250,000, 
which figure, however, probably includes only those for the 
cavalry. It is conservatively estimated on good authority 
that 1,000,000 horses are now engaged in the European War. 
As the great majority of these horses are not included in the 
permanent military organization but are used for farm work 
and are requisitioned by governments only when needed for 
military purposes, the countries of continental Europe will 
certainly face an acute shortage of farm horses before the next 
planting season which will seriously affect the price of horses 
the world over, as soon as peace is declared. 

According to the best information horses in the countries 
of Europe now at war, number as follows: 


Great Britian................ Fe ce Se Se 2,231,000 
France......................... . Maa coatiee tea” 3,222,000 
Belgium Bee . Oe ies 263,000 
ee | TTD setae, Mes SD 
Austria-Hungary. 00. ee 
ee Livni, Gaeeeeeo 
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In addition England has a supply of about six millions to 
draw on in her various dependencies. Russia has about ten 
millions in Asia, and France probably 500,000 to one million 
in her colonies. 

The rapacious consumption of horses in war is illustrated 
by figures from our own Civil conflict. During his Shenandoah 
Valley Campaign, Sheridan was supplied with fresh horses at 
the rate of 150 per day. In his report for the year 1865, the 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. Army stated: “The ser- 
vice of a cavalry horse under an enterprising commander has 
averaged only four months.”’ 

During 1864 there were 500 horses consumed per day in 
the Northern Army, without considering those captured and 
not reported. During eight months of that year, the cavalry 
of the Army of the Potomac was remounted twice, nearly 40,000 
horses in all being required. 


OUR OWN ARMY A DESIRABLE MARKET. 

Our own army furnishes a desirable market for well-bred 
horses, there being under the remount system, at least 5,000 
horses required annually to supply both the army and the Na- 
tional Guard. There are now about 20,000 horses in our Reg- 
ular Army on a peace basis. In war, many more would be 
required before the first engagement. There is, therefore, a 


‘steady market for good horses independent of the European 


demand. Even the invasion of motor power which has reduced 
the number of horses on our streets has not influenced this 
demand. In fact, the price of horses has advanced along with 
other commodities during recent years. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., stands ready to aid any 
farmer desiring to breed high class horses. As the day of the 
large horse ranch is practically gone, any increased demand 
will have to be met by the farmer. There are certain localities 
more suited to horse breeding than others and places where 
certain breeds do better. Such details may be obtained for 
the asking. Even in the South, where mules are bred in pref- 
erence to horses, an increased production of first class animals 
should find a ready market abroad, although the mule is not 
used on the Continent to the extent that it is used here. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF RACING.* 


Been did Major General Wood, Commander of the United 

States Army, imagine how soon his prophecy would be 
fulfilled, when in the winter of 1911, he said to the press of our 
country: 

“As a result of recent State legislation affecting racing 
there has been, and still continues to be, a very extensive ship- 
ment out of this country of the very best thoroughbred blood. 
These shipments in some cases consists of entire studs of thor- 
oughbreds, and are assuming the Magnitude of a National 
Calamity so far as the effect on the breeding of thoroughbred 
stock in this country is concerned. 

“This matter touches the mounted service in such a vital 
way that the War Department cannot be indifferent to it. 
While other countries are spending immense sums of money 
in imported thoroughbred stock, many of our most renowned 
breeders have entirely sold out, shipped abroad, or are gradually 
reducing their establishments. 

“The loss of thoroughbred stock to such an extent as is 
now taking place threatens the further improvements in the 
American horse and will gradually reduce the source from which 
the army can secure a proper mount. This matter is one of 
such importance that it is thought the attention of Congress 
should be invited to it.” 

Today our country is infested with agents from Canada, 
England and France in search of horses for cavalry and artillery 
for the present great war, with the result that even the meager 
supply in existence will soon be exhausted. Our farmers are 
losing thousands of dollars in not being able to supply the de- 
mand, and the dearth of any horses will soon be felt all over our 
broad land, and what our Army can do for remounts even in 
time of peace is indeed a problem. 

The great authority of England and France, “‘Boulanger,”’ 
has the following to say through the daily press of England, 

*Clipping from a daily paper, furnished by Mr. Ed. L. Wenrick, 11 
West 64th Street, New York, dealer in rare horse books and prints. 
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and it should be carefully read and considered by every think- 
ing man in our country: 

‘‘We race horses for the sake of breeding, but we do not breed 
horses for the sake of racing.’”’ Of the many things said and 
written in these days, this is one of the truest, and, indeed, he 
must be a biased man who does not admit it. Too many 
faddist are getting a hearing at the present moment, but while 
in times of peace strenuous efforts have often had to be made to 
silence the crowd who decry racing as a menace to the econo- 
mical and moral welfare of the people, it should not be a very 
difficult task to prove they are in error when the war horse of 
the various nations, which has so vastly been improved during 
modern times, is put to its severest, and, possibly, decisive 
test. Opposition against a speedy resumption of racing de- 
notes a painful ignorance with regard to all the vital points of 
horse breeding generally, and in particular of the cult of the 
noble horse. 

Nobody can accuse me of being possessed of a too vivid 
imagination if I declare that there is not a single horse of the 
battlefields which comes within the range of army remounts 
that, in parentage or ancestry, is not related to the British 
thoroughbred. I had in my time many an occasion to inspect 
registers of fiscal and private half-bred studs, and I am certain 
that if I compiled a list of British breeders mentioned in these 
I could get a complete directory of English and Irish breeders 
which one would have some difficulty to obtain by the usual 
means. 

It is perfectly true to say, that, for the first time in British 
history, the English soldier is to become aware of the efficiency 
of that essential ‘“weapon’”’ which has been produced and raised 
on the soil of his motherland, viz., his mount, and being, I am 
almost inclined to say, an instinctive connoisseur of horseflesh 
we shall probably have to listen to lucid descriptions of the 
French Army horses, which, for my part, I consider the most 
efficient means of offense to be employed in this disastrous war. 
Thoughts of this kind induced me to observe, in my article in 
the Sporting Life of August 11th, that the establishment of 
fiscal studs in England on Continental lines can be a matter of 
time only. It is certain to come, since the Government is now 
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obtaining the first practical conception of the immense value 
of a uniform type of army horse, and may in future, therefore, 
lend a willing ear to those whom they thought to be pleading 
for a wrong and impossible cause. I am highly pleased to note 
that an esteemed confrere has been encouraged by this comment 
of mine to discuss this important subject from the proper 
English point of view, and versatile and impulsive as he is, he 
should not fail to strike a suitable scheme with a view to en- 
couraging the Government to at once take the necessary steps. 

Only a few days ago I chatted about these matters with a 
prominent English breeder who was commissioned to buy horses 
for the War Office, and he alluded to the great difficulty in 
procuring the proper material. Of course, there are heaps of 
splendid hunters and hacks to be got, but they are not used to 
army routine, which is so vastly different from, and much 
more strenuous than, daily work over the country. Only the 
dire need for horses for military purposes can justify the enor- 
mous capital outlay connected with this item of the mobili- 
zation. It has certainly cost more than the maintenance of 
fiscal studs would have required, yet this sort of remounting 
can never serve its purpose, since uniformity in type of the 
army horse as a whole, and not supreme individual merits on the 
part of a few amongst them, is its chief asset. A squadron of 
lancers mounted on 16.2 hands hunters and 15 hands hacks 
cannot possibly attack in straight and close lines, and, instead 
of over-riding a column of infantry, they would soon be all over 
the ground, and, seriously handicapped in the proper use of the 
rifle, would be made prisoners or shot without difficulty. 

We may have to wait some time ere the man in the street 
will admit the enormous, though passive, part which the British 
blood-stock breeders is playing in this war. Even then, if 
problems of this kind are discussed, he will probably stubbornly 
deny the existence of any relations between breeding and racing. 
However, he may in time listen to this. No industry can pros- 
per which is deprived of a testing ground for the quality of its 
products. Prices are determined by quality, and quality is 
the result of competitive labor. The ultimate goal of inter- 
national competition is to gain a sort of monoply in the pro- 
duction, manufacture and supply of such goods or articles that 
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are essential for the maintenance of national health, comfort 
and safety. In the course of years it was proved that, while 
the natural resources for the production of an essential article 
are, in respect of either quantity or quality, limited in one coun- 
try, they are unlimited in another. Consequently the more 
fortunate country can attain a sort of monoply in the supply 
of a special article, but only as long as opportunities are given 
to test and prove its superiority. 

The British bloodstock industry is in exactly the same 
position. It would be doomed if its testing grounds—the race 
courses—are abolished. We have no need to fear that this 
will ever happen, but it is a certainty that if racing is stopped 
for any length of time, perticularly during the most important 
part of the year, breeding will suffer so severely as to be unable 
to cope with the enormous demand for bloodstock which is 
certain to spring up after the termination of the war. Unless 
a breeder is put in a position to prove the quality of his stock 
he risks loosing his home and foreign market for a considerable 
time, if not forever, for the simple reason that he would run short 
of the capital needed to keep up the high standard of breeding 
which he has attained after many years of arduous and costly 
labor. Once his reputation is gone, his enterprise slackens. 
I happen to know of several particular instances of breeders 
who, assisted by the boom of the last few years, had sufficient 
means to spare to mate their mares with first-rate stallions. 
Unless they now find a good market for the produce, they will 
have to fall back on their own and primitive way of breeding, 
and will probably be ruined before they are able to retrieve the 
enormous losses they would sustain if this year’s market should 
collapse. 
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A CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE STORY. 


(From the Topeka Daily Capital of November 30, 1914.) 


JERLIN, November 29th.—A lieutenant of Uhlans, who 
took part in the siege of Antwerp, has sent home his diary 
of which a correspondent of the Associated Press has trans- 
lated the most interesting portions. It has not yet appeared 
in the German press. After describing his movements from 
Antwerp till the army reached Aershot, some ten miles to the 
northeast of Louvain, when the main body bivouacked on the 
night of September 26th, the diary continues, with some un- 
important omissions, as follows: 

“Our horses were stabled in the barroom of a tavern, 
some of them tied fast to beer taps—how idyllic! The town 
had been frightfully shot up; there was hardly a house undam- 
aged. 

‘‘SEPTE MBER 27th.—On the march at 7 :00 o’clock, reaching 
the railway crossing north of Aershot, where the main body 
remained, while the advance guard entrenched itself two kilo- 
meters further on. We sent out two patrolling parties, each of 
twenty horsemen, one including K——-, (the first lieutenant), 
and me. We joined the brigade staff and rode on uncon- 
cernedly. Suddenly a terrific infantry fire began on our front. 
Nobody could explain the matter, as our advance battery was 
silent, while only our infantry in the rear was firing. ‘The 
enemy can’t drop from the sky; and where does the machine 
gun firing come from?’—we asked. Then everything was 
quiet again. What had happened? A Belgian armored auto- 
mobile, the terror of our troops, had come roaring right 
through our advanced battalion at a mad pace; before our men 
knew what was happening. The automobile reached our main 
body and could no more turn back; soit began to let its murder- 
ous machine gun play upon us. We should all have been lost 
but for a fortunate shot striking the chauffer in the head— 
whereupon the automobile dashed into two ammunition 
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wagons and then toppled over into the ditch at the side of the 
road. The officer commanding it and two of his men were 
killed, and two others badly wounded. 

“T examined the automobile immediately. It was double 
armored, with a layer of abestos between the two plates. It 
had been struck by showers of our infantry bullets, but none 
of these had penetrated the second plate. The inmates would 
have been perfectly safe but for the fact that one of our rifle- 
men, firing from an elevation, hit the chauffer in the forehead. 
Thank God! we had captured one of these dangerous things. 
They are a frightful terror to all our patrolling parties and have 
a most demoralizing effect upon them because these automobiles 
can only be knocked out by artillery, which can never get in 
its workin time. We had only two killed and several severely 
wounded in this encounter, but we were saved from greater 
losses only by accident. After a long discussion of the matter 
we returned to Aershot for bivouac. 

“SEPTEMBER 28th.—Rendezvous again this morning at 
the railway crossing. We had scarcely arrived when a new trick 
was staged. The Belgians sent out two unmanned trains to 
collide with our ammunition trains in Aershot. They came 
on at a tearing speed, one close behind the other. Fortunately, 
the switch was set for a side-track, so the trains were dashed to 
pieces without doing any harm. ‘The brigade moved on to 
Heyst op den Berg (about nine miles northwest of Aershot; 
in the direction of Antwerp), upon which our infantry had been 
hotly firing the previous evening. In that action we had con- 
siderable losses, including my good friend Captain F———-. 
But the enemy at night evacuated this place, which was of 
great importance for our artillery, as Forts Lierre and Kessel 
could be shelled from it. We marched into the place at noon, 
and soon after this our heavy guns began to speak. It was the 
first day of the siege and bombardment of Antwerp. 

‘‘Who would have thought that we were to march into the 
city in twelve days? I must add that we were well provisioned 
from now on, notwithstanding the fact that our baggage trains 
with the field kitchens never arrived on time, for there was live 
stock in plenty. I usually sent out three patrolling parties, 
one for eggs, one for chickens and one for wine. The last two 
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always brought in the biggest booty. At night every man in 
camp had his chicken in the pot, and all next day he had cold 
chicken with his army bread. Everywhere there was wine 
in abundance, especially good red wine. The only thing that 
we misssed was our morning coffee. 

‘‘At Heyst, we found a neat little cottage, in which K———— 
and I made ourselves at home; and very soon we had a steam- 
ing chicken and red wine punch on our table. For table 
music we had the prodigious thundering of the cannon. We 
wer shelling Fort Lierre, and it was answering vigorously. As 
the shells never fell nearer than about 1,000 yards of us, how- 
ever, we took no notice of them, but put on our night-shirts 
again for a rarity and laid ourselves down in clean beds. 

“SEPTEMBER 29th.—The artillery duel continued. In the 
afternoon observation officers of our 42-centimeter mortars 
arrived to select positions for their guns, I climbed the ladder, 
ninety-eight feet high, and could see that our shells were pound- 
ing Fort Lierre in fine style; if we only kept it up the big mortar 
would soon open up a free path for us. Toward evening his 
excellen 


cy, Field Marshal von der Goltz (civil governor of 
Belgium) arrived. He told me he heard that we had learned 


to roast a hen in excellent style, and asked whether we did not 
have one left for him—and lo, the hen was soon on the table, 
along with a can of asparagus and a bottle of Haute Sauterne. 

“SEPTEMBER 30th.—Marched this morning to the river 
Nethe to occupy and protect the bridge at Hellebrug. K-——— 
and I were entrusted with a patrol across the Nethe to Heykant 
and Bevel. We passed through Heykant all right, but we 
found telephone wires communicating with the church tower 
in Bevel. We cut the wires and then sent a non-commissioned 
officer with seven men on to Bevel, while K———— and I, with 
a bugler, walked to a hill and watched the highway. When the 
little party reached the village it was fired upon, but continued 
into the place nevertheless. 

“IT remarked to K———, ‘Let us get away from this hill 
and go behind that house there.’ The words were scarcely 
spoken when a dozen bullets whizzed about our ears, but all 
too high. But we left the hill at double-quick. After an 
anxious half hour the non-commissioned officer returned with 
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his party safe and sound. And what had the daredevil done? 
A Belgain telegraph patrol, stationed in the village, was firing 
upon the party; but the ‘non-com’ and his fellows attacked 
without lances, and away the enemy scampered. Thereupon, 
the officer, accompanied by one man, mounted the tower and 
destroyed the telephone station. Meanwhile, the townsmen 
were firing lustily at their horses, held by the other men; but 
thank Heaven, they didn’t hit anything. Then we recrossed 
the Nethe bridge at Hellebrug and took quarters with the 
infantry, which had already strongly fortified the bridge. 

“OcTOBER ist.—I received the honorable commission to 
ride again to Bevel to see whether it was clear of the enemy and, 
if possible to make observations from the church tower. ‘Well, 
those fellows,’ I said to myself, ‘probably got enough yester- 
day.’ At Heykant I saw that the telephone wires, destroyed 
yesterday, had been restored. I sent forward a ‘non-com’ with 
five men about 100 yards ahead and followed after at the head 
of my twenty Uhlans. Everything seemed to be going well 
until the vanguard party was within thirty paces of the first 
houses of Bevel. Then all at once a terrific infantry fire 
opened. The ‘non-com’ and another man dropped. 

“The rest of us were out in the open field, scarcely 150 
paces from the enemy whom we could see standing behind a 
hedge. I gave the order, ‘To the rear, open order, march!’ 
Behind the nearest house I called a halt, and we prepared to 
dismount and begin the fight; but at this moment we were 
fired upon from the rear, from Heykant. The fellows had 
calmly permitted us to pass through that village, in order after- 
wards to fire upon us from two sides. There were ditches right 
and left, so there could be no retreat toward any side. Wehad 
to dash through. After passing Heykant we gathered in a 
forest. 

‘‘All my men answered to their names except the two 
mentioned, and they fell only fifty paces from the enemy. I 
inquired and was told that the two were dead. A Uhlan 
saluted and said, ‘Herr Lieutenant, I will not leave the corporal 
lying there; let me ride back and get him.’ I lifted my hat, in 
spirit, before this hero who wanted to ride back into the fire 
of the enemy, and said a silent prayer for his saftey. ‘Yes,’ I 
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said, and a second man followed him. After ten minutes they 
returned with the corporal and the Uhlan. They had both 
fallen without being hit. All four are sure to get the Iron 
Cross. 

‘“‘We got back safe to Hellebrug, where Lieutenant K 
and the infantry officers were happy to welcome us. I can’t 
understand yet how those Belgians were able to shoot so badly. 
Not to hit one cavalryman out of twenty-five at fifty and one 
hundred and fifty paces is certainly an artistic achievement. 
At the same time another patrolling party under Lieutenant 
H————— was fired upon, also at a very short distance; and the 
result was two dead horses. 

‘“‘T reported at once to the brigade and asked that the church 
tower, which seemed to be used as an observation lookout by 
the Belgian artillery, be shelled. On the following day two 
field howitzers fired twelve shots atit. This started the general 
conflagration in Bevel, and the tower disappeared. That was 
a great satisfaction. To be fired upon twice from one village 
was just enough. We made our quarters for the night at Itig- 
hem, as Hellebrug had grown too dangerous for our horses. 

‘‘K———— and I found good quarters in the villa of a 
physician. Moreover, we ‘requisitioned’ two shot guns and 
the next morning we went pheasant shooting. I had been 
keeping a setter with a baggage train for some days. There 
was not a living soul in all this region, but starving dogs and 
livestock were running loose everywhere. 

“OcToBER 2d.—Patrols were sent out early, but I took a 
rest, having had enough work on the previous days. However, 
K———,, and I, with our usual staff of bugler, a member of 
the hospital corps, and an orderly, rode to Herenthout, without 
seeing anything of the enemy. Night quarters were again at 
Itighem. 

“OcToBER 3d.—Three forts have already fallen. Weagain 
sent out three patrols; all got under the enemy’s fire, but re- 
turned withut loss. Toward evening we all rode to headquarters 
to report to his excellency. Scarcely arrived there, the enemy’s 
shells began to drop around us. The staff had hardly got out 
of the house when a shell crashed through the roof. The 
location of brigade headquarters had been revealed to the 
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Belgians by escaped prisoners. We faced about in a hurry 
and left our unfinished reports till the morning. Quarters 
were again at Itighem, with splendid fruit and walnuts in our 
garden. 

“OcTOBER 4th.—With the first battalion and first battery 
we marched against Fort Kessel, which was still occupied by 
the enemy. We made no attack and returned to Itighem. 

“OcToBER 5th.—Fort Kessel kept silence during the night. 
Yesterday’s detachment again sent forward to storm it. We 
led till we reached the open fields around the fort, when the 
infantry advanced in firing lines. Scarcely did it reach the 
open fields, however, when it was literally showered with 
shrapnel from Fort Broechem. Shell after shell exploded in 
their ranks, but they occupied Fort Kessel all the same. The 
enemy’s shrapnels had little effect. For three hours they hailed 
upon our infantry, and the result: two wounded men. Our 
squadron remained behind in the woods, K and I 
watching from its edge, while the shrapnels were falling among 
the infantry scarcely 100 yards from us. We stood there fully 
two hours with no shell dropping nearer us than about 100 yards. 

“Finally we started back to our squadron, and had hardly 
taken 100 steps when a shell exploded at the spot where we had 
been standing. What a happy escape. (We had exactly the 
same experience, moreover, on the following day). We get so 
accustomed to shells and shrapnels, however, that we don’t 
get out of their way unless they drop nearer than 100 yards 
from us; otherwise we do not let them bother us even when we 
are eating. 

“OcTOBER 6th.—K: and I were ordered to reconnoiter 
Fort Broechem, which is to be shelled by our 42-centimeter 
mortars. We rode with forty Uhlans to a point west of Nylen 
(about eleven miles from Antwerp). In an ancient linden tree 
on a slight elevation we found a desterted Belgian observation 
platform. We quickly climbed to it. 

“A wonderful sight—the fort lay about 1,300 yards be- 
fore us, every Belgian soldier plainly visible through our glasses. 
A splendid place. Punctually at 8:00 o’clcok the 42-centi- 
meter guns began to talk. The first two shots dropped 1,200 
feet short. We announced this at once. Every seven minutes 
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two shells were thrown. The next two dropped nearer, but not 
in the fort. Again an urgent signal, after which every shot hit 
We took note of every one, and continued to report at once. 
The fort replied continually, but our presence in the tree was 
not yet discovered. We reported what of the enemy’s turrets 
were firing, and a half hour later the mortars directed their. 
fire upon them. Meanwhile, Lieutenant H———— and three of 
our men crept to within 530 yards of the fort and sent back 
reports by bicyclists confirming our observations. 

“Suddenly the Belgians appeared to have discovered our 
point of observation and three shells whizzed by us. We got 
down and galloped nearer to the fort. Later everything be- 
came quiet and after an hour we remounted our old linden, but 
taking the precaution of sending our men and horses further 
back. At 1:30 the last shot was fired from the fort. Never- 
theless, our big. mortars continued firing till 6:30. The last 
shot struck a powder magazine, which exploded with frightful 
beauty. It was a moment never to be forgotten to see how the 
concrete blocks, as big as houses, flew through the air. Frag- 
ments flew nearly half a mile, many dropping in the Nethe 
and making the water shoot up in high pillars. We did big 
work today, and his excellency sent his special thanks to the 
officers (K————- and me). He said we were all sure of the 
iron cross. Highly delighted we took quarters in Neylen. 

“OcToBER 7th.—Again this morning we went to our old 
post of observation. The fort was deserted. Our pioneers 
were working feverishly rebuilding the bridge over the Nethe, 
without which we could not enter the fort. H-———— and I 
rode down on bicycles, feeling that we must be among the first 
to enter the fort. The pioneers carried us and our wheels 
across. Then we hurried across the open space before the fort, 
which was still being shelled by the next fort. The sight inside 
was frightful. Everything was broken up and in ruins! One 
company looking for Belgians succeeded in finding twelve. 
Also many dead. We were glad to have seen all this. As a 
souvenir I took a brand new French rifle, with cartridges. 
Then we started back on our wheels, but scarcely had we left 
when a shell exploded fifty paces ahead of us, leaving a most 
evil stench. So we turned back to the fort and went out the 
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backside. For slow riding we had no taste. Quarters were 
again at Nylen. 

“OcToBER 8th.—Marched to Emblehem. Fort Oceleg- 
hem was again firing upon Fort Broechem, held by us. Our 
heavy artillery began last night to shell Antwerp. We could 
plainly see the city burning, especially the oil tanks. A patrol- 
ling party under a ‘non-com’ advanced to Ranst. Near 
Emblehem we sat down ina stubble field and played skat, while 
the cannons were thundering and the enemy’s shrapnels were 
dropping 500 yardsfromus. Antwerpcontinuedto burn. We 
spent the night in Emblehem, which is all shot to pieces. 

“OcTOBER 9th.—We sent out a patrol to Ranst and thence 
to Fort No. 1 (of the inner girdle of forts). At 11:00 o’clock 
we were informed that negotiations for capitulation were in 
progress and we were ordered to take the rest of the cavalry 
squadron and reconnoiter in the direction of Antwerp. We 
rode away with the highest enthusiasm, incessantly singing 
the ‘Watch on the Rhine,’ and ‘God Save the Emperor.’ Every 
where were deserted guns. Forts M——— and 3 and 4 were 
deserted. Should we ride into Antwerp at once? The answer 
goes without saying! And we trotted on briskly till we reached 
the outer moats. We had to ride half way round the city 
before we could find a bridge that had not been destroyed 
And now we entered Antwerp with an indescribably happy 
feeling. Everything was still burning. The few inhabitants 
stared at us with great eyes. We advanced to the market 
place, where a battery of the Fifth division had already arrived. 
But there were none of our Sixth division there yet, so we were 
the first. However, we could not stay alone in the city, and 
therefore, we rode back on the wall and went into quarters for 
the night at Pulhof Chateau. There we found some choice 
wines. That was a great windfall, so we celebrated the fall of 
Antwerp till late into the night. The next day we left Antwerp 
and returned to Brussels by way of Malines.”’ 
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THE MAKING OF CAVALRY LEADERS.* 


A’ the request of the Editors of the ‘‘ Kavalleristische Mon- 

atshefte,’’ General von Bernhardi, cavalry, retired, gives 
his views on the above question in the January number of that 
magazine. T 

In the first part of this article the General takes issue 
with the idea that ‘‘a cavalryman ought not only to know how 
to ride a horse but that he should not lose sight of the fact that 
equitation is nothing but a means of attaining the end, and, 
that after all, the successful accomplishment of the mission 
imposed is the realimportant thing. Only that man who never 
loses sight of the final object of military instruction, in which 
the horse, in the last analysis, is but a means of attaing the end, 
only that man who can recognize what is important from a mili- 
tary standpoint and who tries to succeed in that line by taking 
into consideration all the conditions of modern war, only that 
man, as said before, has a chance of absorbing the qualities 
requisite for a cavalry leader. The General then very properly 
asks ‘“‘What are the tasks that a European war would impose 
on the cavalry?’ For it is only after it has been determined 
what those tasks actually are, that it can be decided just what 
are ‘‘the principles to be observed in the making of a cavalry 
leader.” 

The duties, as laid down for cavalry are as follows: ‘To 
clear the way, reconnoiter, take cover before the enemy’s main 
body, act against the enemy’s line of communications, take part 
in the battle and in the pursuit.’’ These duties can only be ac- 
complished when the enemy’s cavalry have been driven from the 
field of operations.”’ ‘‘We actually believe,’’ says the General, 
“that in the struggle of cavalry against cavalry, the charge will 
generally wind the thing up.” “Our training,’’ he continues 

*Translated from ‘‘Internationale Revue’’ by First Lieutenant Allan M. 
Pope, Eleventh Cavalry, for the War College Division of the General Staff. 

tSee translation in the July, 1914, number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, 
page 132. 
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“comprising the charge by regiments in closed order, recon- 
naissance in force and by patrols,’’ actually constitutes the be 
all and the end all of tactical instruction for troops and their 
leaders. ‘‘Fighting on foot” he adds “‘is practically only an 
accessory with us and usually is practiced in small units. In 
the service of information we attach an exaggerated importance 
to the great amount of country covered as though this was 
something of special importance.” 

General von Bernhardi is “‘of a different opinion on all these 
questions.” 

At the beginning of a war he cautions against exaggerated 
efforts in reconnaissance, so as to keep the horses in condition. 
He considers ‘‘that it is an error in principle, to try, from the 
beginning, to push the cavalry as far ahead as possible’’ when it is 
not known just where the enemy is tobe found. He believes in 
feeling prudently to the front, and then when the enemy is 
encountered, concentrate rapidly by night the forces which at 
the beginning had to be scattered. At this stage, the General 
believes that the services of aerial reconnaissance, with which 
the cavalry should codéperate, should be used. Aerial explora- 
tion should come ‘‘before the first great tactical decisions are 
made on account of the great frontal development of modern 
armies.’ Aerial squadrons should overcome those of the enemy 
from the beginning by superior numbers. Very mobile artillery 
for firing against baloons and aeroplanes, which should accom- 
pany the cavalry, should be used to assist in the accomplish- 
ment of this. 

“The fight of cavalry against cavalry should be begun when 
the cyclists, the dismounted cavalry and the artillery leave off; 
and it should be continued by successive reénforcements until 
the decisive moment arrives; that is the moment that should 
be seized by arapid resolution.’’ In surprise encounters, it 
goes without saying that the charge should follow immediately. 
The General does not believe that a charge against dismounted 
cavalry in a turning movement will be successful. <A turning 
movement under fire of artillery at long range is very difficult, 
and it is dangerous to make a frontal attack against dismounted 
cavalry and machine guns. What has just been said relates 
to cavalry against cavalry. But ‘‘the same principles hold for 
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cavalry in battle.’’ It should avoid hanging on to the wings 
of its own army, and try to reach the wings or the rear of the 
enemy and open fire. ‘‘It is best,’’ continues the General, “‘to 
save the charge for the pursuit,’ and he believes that this 
pursuit should be parallel to the retreat because a direct pur- 
suit “‘will soon find itself stopped by the enemy’s rear guard 
just as soon as it has time to reform.’’ Attacks against the 
enemy’s line of communications should naturally, at first, be 
directed against their flank columns ‘‘especially when the enemy 
tries to strategically envelope our own wings.’’ Aerial explora- 
tion should also be made use of here. 

In the second part of his article, the General considers the 
ways of making a cavalry leader, and he asks the young officer 
togget the idea out of his head that ‘‘cavalry combat and the 
charge are one and thesame thing.”’ The thing to obtain is the 
result. Just how it is obtained depends upon circumstances. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that in exercises and ma- 
neuvers in time of peace, the cavalry is much more numerous 
than it would be in time of war, especially in its proportion to in- 
fantry. Then we must remember that the horse is, in the first 
place, only a means of transportation and that only in the en- 
gagement of cavalry against cavalry is it to be used tactically. 
The rapidity of the cavalry horse should be applied, today, to 
getting around to the flanks and rear of the enemy. 

To aid in the making and the theoretical training of future 
leaders of cavalry, General von Bernhardi naturally recom- 
mends the study of military history, the art of war, exercises 
with large bodies of troops and theoretical lessons according toa 
fixed system. Such methods of instruction are recommended 
for officers up to and including commanders of regiments. 
In exercises with large bodies of troops ‘‘the troop should be 
drilled in combat exercises and in individual operations and 
strategic maneuvers which strictly belong to the duties of a 
troop.’’ A commander of a large body of cavalry should find 
occasion, in his strategical exercises, to make use of cyclists 
and aeroplanes so as to become accustomed to their use in time 
of war and “‘in the course of these exercises he should practice 
movements in parallel columns.” 
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‘‘All things considered,’’ concludes the General, “‘it is ex- 
cessively difficult to set to work methodically to make a cavalry 
leader’ because situations met with in war are very difficult 
to create for him in peace, and then because certain qualities 
of character and certain instincts can only be developed but not 
created in an individual. Audacity, a spirit of enterprise that 
is always on the alert, rapid comprehension, rapidity in resolve, 
sang-froid, calculating circumspection, certain and instinctive 
judgment regarding the enemy’s morale, action that inspires 
confidence in his subordinates—all these things, together with 
absolute mastership over his horse, a sure seat and confidence 
in himself constitute the qualities and instincts that are the most 
highly prized. If to all those we add a sufficient knowledge of 
the art of modern warfare, a faculty for judging what his com- 
mand is capable of, the gift of giving orders briefly and clearly 
and of employing subordinates according to their special 
aptitude then we will have a leader of cavalry in the true ac- 
ceptation of the word. Seidlitz and Stuart alone reunite these 
qualities. 

General von Bernhardi ends his article in a manner es- 
pecially interesting tothe layman: ‘A young man of character 
is the one great principle to be fulfilled under all circumstances 
by one who wants to lead cavalry troops to victory. That is 
the one great essential that makes a cavalryman out of a soldier.”’ 


HORSE BREEDING IN RUSSIA. 


BY AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


HE Council of War by resolution dated June 28th has 
decreed: For the purpose of improving and developing 
the local horse breeding on each farm of the Kuban Cossack 
troops the annexed project of regulations for the home horse 
breeding is to be put in force. 
The former regulations on the subject are to be revoked. 
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The sums necessary for the introduction of the new regu- 
lations are to be carried to the account of the Kuban Cossack 
army fund and the funds of the stanitzas (Cossack villages) of 


the said troops. 


REGU LATIONS. 


On the Home Horse Breeding in the stanitzas of the Kuban 
Cossack Troops. 

1. For the purpose of securing to the Cossacks who are 
liable to service the possibility of having their own field horses 
answering to all the requirements of the Cossack service, 
home horse breeding is to be carried on in the stanitzas on the 
basis of the following clauses. 

2. For the acquisition of the stallions necessary for the 
home horse breeding the requisite sums are allotted from the 
common Cossack Army Fund (the Voisko Fund) and also as- 
signed by the stanitza and farming communes. 

3. The stallions must be of pure blood or their direct 
half-breeds. 

4. Each stanitza is bound to provide for the stallions 
which it has at the time of the confirmation of these regu- 
lations as well as those which will be sent there in accordance 
with these presents. 

5. The stanitza communes which have no natural pas- 
tures with good hay must sow plants fit for fodder in the quan- 
tities necessary for the nourishment of the stallions during the 
whole year, as prescribed in the instructions for the keeping of 
the stallions. 

6. The number of stallions to be kept by the stanitzas 
and farms is established by the Acting Hetman in accordance 
with the number of mares fit for breeding purposes, but not 
more than one stallion to fifty mares. 

7. For the purchase and transport of the stallions, the 
awarding of prizes and the consruction of stables a sum of 
49.175 roubles* is yearly assigned from the Voisko Fund 





*A rouble is worth about fifty-two cents. 
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which is distributed as follows: 35.200 roubles, for the pur- 
chase of stallions, 5,000 roubles for the construction of stables, 
2,750 roubles for the prizes for the one year old foals, 1,650 
roubles for the three years’ old colts, 2,475 roubles for the field 
horses and 2,100 roubles for the transport of the stallions. 

8. The purchase of the stallions is carried out by a com- 
mission appointed by the acting hetman. 

9. The stallions must not be purchased before they are 
matured for breeding purposes. 

10. Persons belonging to the Cossack army body and 
stanitza communes may charge the commissions to purchase on 
their behalf and at their cost both stallions and breeding mares. 

11. The distribution of the stallions among the stanitzas is 
effected by order of the acting hetman. 

12. Poor stanitzas and farms obtain the stallions free of 
charge; well off stanitzas, at their own cost or at half price. 

13. For the care of and attendance of the stallions, the 
district hetmans appoint one groom to every three stallions, 
from the cossacks liable to service, elected by the stanitza 
council. 

The service of these grooms is counted as active non- 
combatant service. Their salaries are paid from the stanitza 
public funds, as fixed by a resolution of the stanitza council, 
but not less than sixty roubles perannum. The term of service 
of such grooms who have not served on active service, is ap- 
pointed at four years, but after the expiration of this term 
they are allowed to remain for an after-term of service with 
all the rights and privileges established for non-combatant 
privates, except their remuneration, which is fixed in accord- 
ance with the verdicts of the stanitza councils. Grooms 
serving an after-term of service are not called to the camps of 
instruction and are not taken on active service in war time.* 

‘14. For the loss of a stallion or any damage occasicned to 
them the grooms on service (whether active or atter-term 
service) are held responsible as in the case of loss or damage of 


*The stanitza communes may also keep hired grooms. 
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government property; for the hired grooms the respective 
communes are held responsible. 

15. The stanitza councils are entitled to issue rules pro- 
hibiting the letting out of the stallions on to the pastures, 
public squares and streets, without the authorization of the 
communes. 

16. The superintendence over the regular maintenance 
and use of the stallions is entrusted to the stanitza hetmans and 
their assistants in the horse breeding department; the imme- 
diate supervision over the horse breeding is laid on the veter- 
inary surgeons of the districts and sections within the limits of 
their respective districts and sections; the chief control and 
care for the improvement of the stanitza horse breeding in each 
district is entrusted to the hetman of the district, and for the 
whole Cossack body (Voisko) it is laid on the manager of the 
stanitza horse breeding under the immediate supervision of the 
Chief of the Voisko staff who receives his intsructions from the 
acting hetman.* 

17. The service of the stallions to the mares of the Cossack 
population is free of cost, and certain hours of the day are 
appointed for this purpose.t 

18. To encourage the Cossacks to breed good horses and 
to train the foals properly every year on certain appointed days 
exhibitions are held in the most central stanitzas of each 
military district, of the best produce of one and three years 
old, from the public stallions. 

19. For the apprising of the good qualities of the ex- 
hibited foals and colts and awarding of prizes committees 
are appointed to each exhibition by an army order; these com- 


*The instruction to the manager of the stanitza horse breeding deter- 
mining the rights and duties of the officials, and giving indications as to the 
keeping, nourishment, care and attendance on the stallions, their rejection, 
the selection of the proper mares, and the servings, are confirr: ed by the acting 
hetman. 

+After the expiration of such hours or in case of the absence of mares 
belonging to the Cossack population, the stallions may be used for the mares 
of other persons (not Cossacks) in accordance with resolutions of the stantiza 
councils for a fee established by these councils. This fee is entered in the 
public funds of the stanitzas. 
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mittees are presided over by the Hetman of the district, or 
persons appointed by the acting hetman. A committee con- 
sists of the commander of an “‘exempt’’ regiment*, the veteri- 
nary suregon of the district administration, the veterinary of 
the section, if not otherwise occupied, the hetman of the 
respective stanitza and the persons appointed by the acting 
hetman. 

20. For the prizes to be awarded at the regimental district 
exhibitions to the best one year old foals and three year old colts 
a sum of 400 roubles is annually allotted from the voisko fund 
to each regimental district; out of this sum 180 roubles are for 
prizes for the best yearlings, 70 roubles for the purchase of 
medals and diplomas awarded to the one year old foals, and 
150 roubles for money prizes awarded to the best three year 
old colts. 

The. prizes consist of the following: 1. A large silver 
medal and fifty roubles in cash; 2. A small silver medal and 
forty roubles in cash; 3. A small silver medal and thirty 
roubles in cash; 4. Bronze medal and twenty roubles in cash; 
5. Bronze medal and fifteen roubles in cash; 6. Bronze 
medal and ten roubles in cash; 7, 8 and 9. Testimonials and 
five roubles in cash to each, and if required, further testimonials. 
For the three year old colts the first prize is forty roubles, 
the 2d is thirty roubles, the 3d is twenty-five roubles, the 
4th is twenty roubles, the 5th is fifteen roubles, the 6th is ten 
roubles and the 7th and eighth are five roubles each. f 


*The Cossack is liable for military service at nineteen years of age. 
All Cossacks’ (except the Ural Cossacks) service is divided between Active 
Service and Opoltchenie (militia). The active service is divided into the 
preparatory class of two years, the field class of twelve years, divided into 
1st, 2d, and 3d categories of four years each, and the reserve of five years, 
after which the Ccssack passes into the Opoltchenie in which he remains to 
complete a total service of twenty-four years. 

In practice, the cossacks serves only three years of the second class, i. e., 
the first category of field service, and then passes to the second category 
being considered ‘“‘exempt”’ or on forlough for the remainder of the field class. 

+Any uncalled for prizes may be paid out in the following year; the num- 
ber and amounts of the prizes may be modified by the exhibition committee 
in accordance with the circumstances, but they cannot exceed the limits 
established for the first prize. 
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21. To further encourage the best breeding in each sta- 
nitza competition shows are held of all the one year old foals 
born in the said stanitza from the public stallions and prizes 
are awarded to the best of them. 

22. Such shows are held in each stanitza separately on the 
days appointed by the stanitza councils. The hetman of the 
stanitza informs the hetman of the district of the day ap- 
pointed for the show. 

23. The apprising committee consists of a chairman— 
the hetman of the stanitza, and three members elected by the 
stanitza council. 

24. Prizes are awarded to one year old foals of persons 
belonging to the Cossack voisko body, either born in the stables 
of the persons producing them at the show, or acquired by them 
from persons belonging to the voisko body in whose stables 
they were born.from the public stallions. All the yearlings 
must, if possible, be produced at such shows. 

25. The prizes are paid out of the public funds of the 
stanitza. 

26. The number and dimensions of the prizes at each 
show are fixed by the stanitza council. The awarded sums 
are paid out on the spot; and any sums which should remain 
unawarded, are put by to increase the prizes of the next year. 

27. As soon as the results of the award becomes known, 
an Act is drawn up and the hetman of the district announces 
it in his district order. 

28. In judging the qualities of the yearlings on exhibition 
attention must be paid to their care and nourishment, their 
size, breed and conformation; and, for the three year old colts, 
besides this, to the regularity and freedom of their movements. 

29. Besides the above mentioned shows of the produce, 
yearly competition shows are held of the field horses of the young 
cossacks who are liable to be sent to the first category sections, 
as well as those remaining in the surplus, and which have been 
bred by the cossacks on their farms and are the get of the public 
stallions; the prizes are only awarded to the cossacks who have 
tried and trained a field horse (charger.). 
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30. For prizes for the best field horses the sum of 225 
roubles is assigned annually from the voisko fund to each 
military district; out of this sum the first prize is fifty roubles, 
the 2d is forty roubles, the 3d is thirty roubles, the 4th is twenty- 
five roubles, the 5th is twenty roubles, the 6th is fifteen roubles, 
the 7th, 8th and 9th are of 10 roubles each and 11th and 12th 
are of five roubles each. 

31. The judging of the field horses is carried out by a 
commission consisting of three officers and a veterinary surgeon 
under the chairmanship of the hetman of the district, at the 
assembling places before the departure of the section of young 
cossacks into the first category. 

32. In apprising the qualities of the horses attention 
must be paid to the care bestowed on the horse (his condition 
and grooming), his nourishment, size, degree of development 
of his muscles, his exterior, the correctness and freedom of his 
movements. The prizes are awarded by a majority of votes. 

33. The owners of the one year old foals, three year old 
colts and the field horses must produce certificates from the 
administrations of the stanitzas, attesting that the exhibited 
foal, colt or field horse really belongs to a cossack, was bred by 
him and was born of a mare served by the public stallion and 
belonging to a cossack of the voisko body. 

34. The prize list indicating the amount of the prizes 
awarded, for foals or horses, and to whom they were given, are 
sent by the hetman of the district after each award to the acting 
hetman to be announced in the Voisko order. 

35. In regard to the accountability of the horse breeding, 
books are kept by the administrations of the stanitzas in which 
areentered: 1. A list of the public stallions; 2. The mares 
served, and 3. the servings, for the control of the regularity 
of the same. 

36. All the expedition of business of the stanitza home 
horse breeding in the whole Cossack army body is concen- 
trated in the voisko staff, and for each district, in the adminis- 
tration of the district. 


37. Every year by the first of February the distirct 
hetmans forward to the acting hetman a report on the position 
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of the home horse breeding in their districts and their opinions 
as to the improvements to be introduced. 

The acting hetman draws up a general report and sends 
it to the Voisko Acting Hetman of all the Cossack troops of 
the Caucasus by the first of April. 

The latter sends the general report accompanied by his 
own conclusions to the Minister of War by the first of June of 
the year for which the report was drawn up. 


PRICE OF RE MOUNTS. 


The Council of War, by resolution dated August 9, 1912, 
has decreed: 

1. To increase in 1913 the average remount price for the 
purchase by the remount commissions of remounts for the 
cavalry and artillery in European Russia, as follows: 

a. For the saddle horses of good blood for the cavalry 
and artillery from 385 to 400 roubles. 

b. For an artillery draught horse of good blood from 350 
to 365 roubles. 

2. To establish for the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive, the 
average remount price for the horses for the cavalry and artil- 
lery in European Russia as purchased by the remount com- 
missions to be: 

a. For a saddle horse of good blood for the cavalry and 
artillery 425 roubles. 

b. For an artillery draught horse of good blood 390 
roubles. 
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AZOTURIA. 
A COLD WEATHER DISEASE OF HORSES. 


(From the Department of Agriculture Weekly News Letter.) 


WH the approach of cold weather horse owners should 

guard against azoturia, which occurs almost invariably 
in well-conditioned animals and claims many victims, es- 
pecially during the winter season. 

Various local names have been given to this disease, among 
which may be mentioned “‘lumbago,’’ “‘spinal meningitis,” 
and ‘‘black water.’’ The two former terms have been applied 
owing to the hard and swollen condition of the muscles of the 
loins and croup and the loss of control of the hind parts com- 
monly observed in these cases, and the latter name is descrip- 
tive of the urine, which is usually of a dark coffee color. 

While azoturia may occur at any season of the year it 
is but seldom observed during the warm weather of summer. It 
usually appears in highly fed, well-nourished animals, which, 
though accustomed to regular work, have remained idle for 
one or more days without a corresponding reduction in the 
rations. 

As a rule the animal is attacked suddenly soon after leav- 
ing the stable in apparently perfect condition. The attack 
may occur after five or ten minutes’ driving or, in some cases, 
several hours after the horse has left the stable. 

Among the first symptoms are a staggering of the hind 
parts, knuckling at the pasterns, and profuse perspiration. 
In spite of such spasms in mucsles of the hind parts the horse 
attempts to go on until he soon falls helplessly. Usually there 
are efforts to rise, but as a rule the animal is unable to stand 
even should he regain his feet, and it becomes necessary to 
remove him to the stable on a wagon, sled, or drag. 

Horses attacked with azoturia should be immediately 
freed from the wagon and harness and be provided with ample 
straw or other bedding to protect them from injury incidental 
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to the struggle to regain their feet. Especial care must be 
taken to prevent beating of the head upon the ground, and if the 
patient is very restless a strong man should place his knees 
upon the animal’s neck and hold the head firmly upon the 
ground. Throw a warm blanket over the prostrate horse and 
arrange immediately for his removal to the stable, where a 
commodious and well bedded box stall should be provided or, 
if such is not available, the barn floor or a comfortable shed 
can be utilized. 

In the meantime a qualified veterinarian should be sum- 
moned, azoturia being a disease which requires skillful treatment 
and careful nursing. Until the horse is able to stand it will be 
necessary to pass a catheter and draw the urine at least twice 
a day, and also, as an item of nursing, to turn the animal from 
side to side at frequent intervals, in order to avoid develop- 
ment of bedsores. Both treatment and nursing are best carried 
out under the direction of a skilled veterinarian who is equipped 
with required instruments and can apply treatment as indicated 
in each individual case. 

Various theories have been advanced in explanation 
of the true cause and nature of azoturia. A majority of in- 
vestigators, however, are inclined to the belief that it is an 
autointoxication. The fact that development of the disease 
is favored by rich feeding and a period of idleness tends to lend 
weight to such hypothesis. For practical purposes, however, 
it is sufficient for the owner of good horses to know that the 
disease may be prevented with the greatest certainty by re- 
ducing the ration of grain when the horses are not working and 
by exercising his horses daily. 
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PROTECTION OF WOUNDS OF ANIMALS AGAINST 
FLIES.* 


HEN an animal is wounded, it is important to treat 

the wound in such a way as not to prevent its healing, 

and yet prevent screw worms and house flies from attacking 

the open surfaces, laying eggs, or carrying infection to the 
animal. 

The screw worm, particularly, deposits eggs in wounds, 
and there are other flies that may deposit their eggs in this 
way. The larvae or maggots hatching from these eggs infest 
the wound and burrow more or less extensively in the surround- 
ing tissues, so that serious damage may result. 

The housefly alights on wounds to suck up the exudate, 
and is a cause of considerable annoyance to animals. It pre- 
vents wounds from healing and may introduce agents of in- 
fection which ahdere to its body. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a bulletin on repellents 
for protecting animals from the attacks of flies quotes the fol- 
lowing formulas for application to wounds: 

Jensen gives three formulas for repellents for application 
to wounds: 


Formula No. 1 


Oil of tar 8 ounces. 
Cottonseed oil to make _...32 ounces. 


Formula No. 2 
Powdered naphthalin..................... nue 2 OUNCES. 
Hydrons wool fate... .14 ounces. 
Mix into an ointment. 


Formula No. 3 
Coal tar. selaihescieatentalan 12 ounces. 
Carbon disulphide 4 OUNCES, 
Mix; keep in a well-stoppered bottle and apply 
with a brush. 


*From the ‘‘Weekly News Letter’ of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Mixtures Nos. 2 and 3 are said to adhere to moist surfaces, 
and No. 3 is said, in addition, to form a coating over raw sur- 
faces and protect from the screw worm fly. 

The editor at the close of the article in which the above 
formulas are given adds the following formula: 


Oil of turpentine Poe ne 1 dram. 
E21 Yol Le) Oe , ee 1 dram. 
Cottonseed Of] tO make. .cccccccsssssssssssssccsesscccccsonsses 4 ounces. 


Mix and apply freely to wounds. 


It is stated that this remedy is highly effective and is used 
widely in the South. It is said to induce healthy granualtion 


of wounds. 
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CAVALRY INSPECTION. 


HEADQUARTERS First CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


General Orders, } Fort Sam Houston, TEXas, 
No. 23. ) November 11, 1914. 


1. The annual tactical inspection of field training of the 
brigade will be made during the months of November and 
December. 


2. This inspection will comply with par. 194, A. R., 
and Sec. 2, Par. 193, A. R. (a-b-c-d-ef-g-h-i-j-k-l.) Also, 
as far as practicable, it will cover the course of annual field 
training required by the letters of the Division Commander of 
October 28, 1914, and by G. O., No. 10, Hq. 1st Cav. Brig., 
April 20, 1914. 


3. The inspection will include, if practicable, an obser- 
vation of the efficiency of the troops in the combat exercises 
mentioned in par. 5, G. O. No. 10, Hq. 1st Cav. Brig., c.s., 
namely: outposts; advance guard; ambush; scouts; attack 
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and evasion; dismounted attack of a position; night attack; 
methods of forced marches. In drill regulations particular 
attention will be paid to estimating distances; equitation; 
training of horses; care of horses; precision of drill; jumping 
of hurdles; dismounting to fight on foot; moving at fast; 
gaits and charging; mounted attack against outlined cavalry; 
mounted assault of intrenchments; mounted use of rifle, saber 
and pistol; packing and signalling. Machine gun groups 
will be tested. 

4. In order to more fully comply with sections 3 and 6, 
Par. 194, A. R., officers as a class will be examined in estimat- 
ing distances; equitation; jumping hurdles; use of the pistol 
mounted; use of the saber mounted; hasty reconnaissance; 
selection and sketching of defensive positions; the locating 
and staking off of lines of intrenchments thereon, and _ the for- 
mulation of written dispositions for constructing same. They 
will also be examined in war games and terrain exercises. 

By Command of BRIGADIER GENERAL PARKER. 
Joun H. READ, JR., 
First Lieutenant, Cavalry, A. D.C., 
Acting Adjutant 


EXERCISES FOR ALL OFFICERS. 


Construction of Hasty Intrenchments. 
(See Manual of Military Field Engineering—Beach 


Also U. S. Engineer Field Manual.) 


(Utensils: 8 stakes, ball cotton wrapping twine, drawing 
board, paper, legal cap size, pencil, ruler, compass.) 

1. Hasty reconnaissance, selecting and sketching of the 
position. Time for exercise: Thirty minutes. Arrived at 
the ground the officer will make a hasty sketch (scale: 6 
inches to 1 mile) of the position. Extent of front, one mile; 
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depth, two miles—one mile in front, one mile in rear. The 
elevation on which the intrenchments are to be placed to be 
particularly sketched, the sketch to include the position of 
trenches, the heights of elevation above the plain given in 
contour lines, positions for supports and reserves, of auxiliary 
trenches in front of main line of defense, of cover which can be 
taken advantage of by the enemy, of distances from the princi- 
pal points in front, and of all details important to the defense. 
Also a profile of the trench on opposite side of paper with 
dimensions. 

2. Locating and staking off lines of intrenchments. The 
front given to each officer for this purpose, one hundred twenty- 
five (125) feet. With stakes and cord he will lay off the princi- 
pal lines of the excavation and embankment for a kneeling 
trench. The enemy is expected to make his appearance 
momentarily. 

3. Written dispositions for constructing trench to be 
turned in in twenty (20) minutes: Having fifty (50) men, 
but only ———— picks and ——————shovels, time available for 
digging trench ——— minutes, each officer will write 
in detail the dispositions he will make for constructing this 
trench, showing how the men will be marched up to the posi- 
tion, how they will be distributed and manner of working. 
The ground is supposed to be (soft) (hard). 





PROGRAM—TACTICAL INSPECTION. 


Ist Day—Morninc: Full field equipment. 


1.—Review in double rank at trot, concluding with 
charge past by squadron. 
Present: Complete strength of troops, excusing only one 
guard for quarters and one guard for stables. 
.—Inspection, mounted, of troops and transportation. 
—Inspection of camp or quarters. 


2 
2 
a 
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AFTERNOON: 

1.—Examination of officers in estimating distances, equita- 
tion, jumping hurdles and use of saber and pistol 
mounted. 


2d Day—Morning: Troops with saddle stripped, carrying 
saber, pistol and rifle. T.C. D.R. used. Squadrons 
to have front of 64 troopers. 
1.—Review (same as Ist day.) 
-Close order silent drill. 
—Mounted attack of batteries. 
4.—Mounted attack of trenches. 
5.—Dismounting to fight on foot—horses mobile. 
6.—Dismounting to fight on foot—horses immobile. 
7.—Mounted combat exercises against outlined enemy. 


>. 
? 
3. 


AFTERNOON: All officers. 
Reconnaissance, sketching and preparation of defensive 
positions. (Par. 4, G. O., No. 23, c. s., Hq. 1st Cav. Brig.) 


3d Day—Morninc: (Same as 2d day.) 
AFTERNOON: All officers. 


1.—Terrain exercise. 


4th Day—Morninc: Same strength and equipment as 2d 
day. 
1.—Formation of line of outposts. 
2.—Dismounted attack of position. 
AFTERNOON: 
1.—Use of rifle, saber and pistol by troops. 
2.—Estimating distances. 
5th Day—Morwninc: 
1.—Advance guard, ambush, scouts, attack and evasion. 
AFTERNOON: 
Packing and signalling. 
EVENING: 
Night attack. 
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6th Day—Morwninc: 
Advance guard, ambush, scouts, attack and evasion. 


AFTERNOON: 
Machine gun platoon test. 


7th Day—All day: Forced march. 
Test of proficiency of going into camp; promptness 
and proficiency in preparing meals, breaking camp 
and packing wagons and pack-trains. 


PREPARATIONS REQUIRED. 


1. For running at heads with sword: Straightaway 
track with five head-posts (limber poles) 25 yards apart; 
capped by leather heads the size and shape of quart cup, open 
at one end and inverted loosely over end of pole. 

2. For mounted rifle practice: Straightaway track; five 
standing silhouettes, five yards from track. Each man at gallop, 
16 miles per hour, firing with gallery practice ammunition; 
in a place where there is no danger from wild shots. One run 
shooting to left. 

3. For officers: Pistol practice mounted. Good back- 
stop; straightaway track; five targets, standing silhouettes; 
i gait, extended gallop or run. One run shooting to right. 

4. Field exercises: Commanding officers are requested 
to secure a large piece of ground if practicable two or three 
miles long, undulating and affording cover. Each trooper to 
carry thirty rounds blank rifle ammunition. 

5.—Machine gun test: Arrange two guns to fire 500 
rounds at 800 yards, at line of kneeling figures, six inch interval 
To compete with machine gun platoons: Eighteen enlisted 
men first class. Men to fire 500 rounds at same range and 


target. 

6.—For officer’s exercises: All officers attend: Officers 
will provide themselves with note book, compass, paper and 
field glasses. 

7.—For March: Rations for first quick meal, 
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ARAB HORSES. 


The Editor: 


HAVE just learned that you are to have a picture of Colonel 
Spencer Borden’s pure bred Arab stallion, Sinbad, in the 
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SINBAD. 
Owned by Colonel Spencer Borden, Fall River, Mass. 


Sinbad ( Nimr 


Ch. h. 6 yrs. ( Naomi 


( 

| Kahled 

Bred in America | ( Mameluke 
Imported Shabaka—Dam of Segaria ; 

( ( Keziah IT. 
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next CAVALRY JOURNAL. This is good news to me as I am tired 
of seeing so many cuts of weedy thoroughbreds that are being 
published in the JouRNAL. 

You know from good hard service on the plains that many 
of the so-called ‘‘first mounts’? would not stay in the column 
long after a few hard marches away from their three feeds a day. 

















JAHIL. 


Owned by Colonel Spencer Borden, Fall River, Mass. 
? ( Seyal 
Jahil Sire—Berk 
( Bukra 


( Rajeb—owned by Japanese Government 
Dam—Jahnuda { 


! Johara—sister of the‘ broken legged mare.” 


! 
B. h. 9 yrs. ) 
Imported from England | 

{ 


Bred by Lady Anna Blunt 
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How many of these thoroughbreds would have gone through 
the Nez Perce Campaign, 700 miles away from the railroad? 
Not many, but this horse Sinbad would have done it. 

I wish you would note under the cut of Sinbad that here 
is a horse that the Quartermaster Corps can and should put 
to use as a sire for our cavalry remounts. Every thoroughbred 
stallion owned by the Q. M. Corps is blemished, but this horse 
Sinbad is clean. 

You know a great deal about long distance rides. Is it 
not your experience that the best type of horse for such efforts 
is one that is under 15.2 rather than those over that height? 
I know vour answer will be in the affirmative. This being the 
case, why are officers compelled to select their first mounts from 
the less suitable class of horses? Suitable from the military 
point of view and not from the horseshow standard. 

Say something nice about Sinbad. General Scott will 
approve of it as will also all cavalrymen with experience not 
acquired in the show ring. * * * 


~, 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY. 


CAMP STOTSENBURG, PAMPANGA, P. I. 


( FFICERS of the cavalry in the Philippine Islands have 

been ordered to submit by May 31, 1915, a report on the 
“Experimental Cavalry Service Regulations,’ 1914, soon to 
be received by troops. 

The report is to embody an opinion and recommendations 
as to changes or modifications in these Regulations. 

This most important duty is committed to us and the result- 
ant reports and opinions will undoubtedly be given their proper 
weight in determining whether or not the principle of double 
rank for cavalry will be adopted and also whether a six squad- 
ron regimental organization will be recommended to Congress 
for adoption in place of our present one. 
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The pamphlet within bears very strongly on these subjects. 

Its existence was discovered in a bound volume of War 
Department General Orders for 1868. 

It was first published in Great Britian in 1853, and 
represents the ideas of several of the most progressive British 
cavalrymen at that time. 

The writer has had the good fortune to see something of 
the cavalry of England, France and Germany and while visit- 
ing the Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot several years ago, in 
conversation with General Baden-Powell, the Inspector General 
of the English Cavalry, he and other officers spoke in terms of 
highest commendation of our ideas and organization and with- 
out remembering their exact statements, impression was given 
that in the opinion of some English cavalrymen we had more 
nearly solved the problem of cavalry organization and tactics 
than other army. 

This pamphlet of Colonel Kinloch discusses the problem 
of the ‘“‘rank entire’? and cites actual war experiences which 
gives the opinion expressed an additional value. This reprint 
has been made in the hope that it will have some value in fixing 
the attention of officers on the important results depending 
in some measure on their reports and the far reaching effects 
of the same on the future of our cavalry service. 

It is offered as an addition to the subject matter already 
at our disposal, in the belief that it has not appeared since 
1868, and that it will be of great value in assisting us to form 
the opinion and to base the recommendations directed in 
General Orders No. 52, Headquarters Philippine Department, 
1914. 

W. F. H. GODSON, 


Captain and Adjutant, 8th Cavalry. 


oe PHS Hh eer Spann (od emame 7? = 
From the “UNITED SERVICE GazETTE,” 12th March, 1853. 


In the “ United Service Gazette’ of the 8th May last we 
noticed a very interesting pamphlet by Colonel Kinloch, on 
the subject of the Constitution of a Yeomanry Force, and 
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especially in reference to the organization of cavalry in ‘“‘rank 
entire.”’ 

We have now the pleasure of publishing a letter from 
Colonel Kinloch, embracing the opinion of the late Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Vivian, Lord William Russell, and General 
Bacon, upon that momentous subject. It is peculiarly well 
timed, as at the present moment great interest is taken in the 
question of increasing the efficiency of our present weak regi- 
ments of cavalry, and of rendering the yeomanry fit for active 
home service. 


‘“‘To the Editor of the “‘UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE.”’ 
“SIR, 


‘In a pamphlet I published last year on the ‘the Defence of 
the Country by means of a Volunteer Force,’ I ventured to 
recommend cavalry, and yeomanry in particular, to be formed 
in ‘rank entire,’ instead of in two ranks as is usual in most 
armies. 

‘‘T have lately found copies of the opinions of the Duke of 
Wellington and several cavalry officers on this subject, which I 
could not lay my hand on at the time I wrote the pamphlet. 

These opinions were addressed to General Anthony Bacon, 
(who commanded the cavalry of Don Pedro, in Portugal, in 
1833-34), and who was good enough to give me copies of them.”’ 


“From Fk. M. The Duke of Wellington, K. G. 
“Stratfieldsaye, 20th November, 1833. 


“Cavalry is essentially an offensive arm, whose use depends 
upon its activity combined with its steadiness and good order. 

“IT think that the second rank of cavalry, at the usual 
distance of close order, does not increase the activity of the 
cavalry. 

The rear rank of the cavalry does not strengthen the front 
rank, as the center and rear ranks do the front rank of infantry. 











SIRE 
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The rear rank of the cavalry can augment the activity or even 
the means of attack of the front rank by a movement of disorder. 

“Tf the front rank should fail, and it should be necessary to 
retire, the second or rear rank 1s too close to be able to sustain 
the attack or to restore order. The second rank must be in- 
volved in the defeat and confusion, and the whole must depend 
upon some other body, whether of cavalry or infantry, to receive 
and protect the fugitives. 

“T have already said that the rear rank can only augment 
the means of the first rank by a movement of disorder. 

“This is peculiarly the case if the attack should be suc- 
cessful. In all these cases the second rank, at a distance 
sufficiently great to avoid being involved in the confusion of 
the attack of the front rank, whether successful or otherwise, 
could aid in the attack, or, if necessary, cover the retreat of 
attacking party, and thus augment the steadiness and good 
order of the cavalry as a body; while, by the absence of all 
impediments from the closeness of the rear rank, the activity 
of the front rank would be increased. 

“It cannot be denied that, till required for the actual 
attack, the less cavalry is exposed the better. My notion of the 
distance of the lines of cavalry was as much as a cavalry horse 
could gallop in a minute; the second line should pull up at a 
walk when the first charges; the third and other lines in columns 
should deploy, or be used according to circumstances. 

“TI conceive that the one-rank system would require a 
change, not only in the discipline, but in the organization of the 
cavalry.’ If I am not mistaken, it would render the use of 
cavalry in an army much more general than 1t 1s at present. 

(Signed, ) ““WELLINGTON.”’ 


IT. 


‘Extract from a letter to General Bacon, from Lieut.-General 
Sir Hussey Vivian, G. C. B. (afterwards Lord Vivian, and 
Master-General of the Ordnance.) 

“‘T rejoice to find Don Pedro’s cavalry has fallen under the 
orders of aman so capable of leading them. I again congratulate 
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you on your very high and honorable station. In short, I 
feel confident you will do credit to yourself, your cavalry, and 
to your Peninsular education. 

“T quite entirely agree with you in all you say of the value 
of the lance. 

“As to the rank entire system, I am by no means certain 
that it would not always be a good thing, if on advancing to an 
attack, or standing in line, the rear ranks were to form a reserve 
at the distance, say of eighty or one hundred yards; when 
so circumstanced they would be much better able to follow up 
an advantage gained by, or to repel a successful attack of, the 
enemy on the first rank. The fact is, that the second rank is 
but of little use to fall over the first. 

“Let me congratulate you on your brilliant success and 
gallant conduct at Leyria. I will run over and pay you a visit. 

(Signed, ) “R. Hussey VIVIAN.” 


ITT. 


‘Extract from a letter to General Bacon, from Lord William 
Russell, Colonel commanding 8th Hussars. 

“T wish you joy of your promotion and command. The 
cavalry will, I have no doubt, be in excellent order in your 
hands; but don’t be rash—they are too numerous for you to 
cope with, and their horses are better fed. 

“Anything that proves the efficiency of the single-rank 
system is interesting to me; and it certainly was thoroughly 
proved on the 16th October, (1833,) when your force of cav- 
alry imposed on more than treble your numbers; this quite 
destroys the argument, that a single rank ‘looks so weak,’ and 
‘invites the enemy to charge.’ 

“Your adversaries were not to be tempted on the 16th. 
Keep note of all the occurrences; we will one day put them in 
print. 

“T am delighted to find that Vivian (Sir Hussey) looked 
with a more favorable eye on the system. Depend upon it 
they will all come round. He wants to get off on the mezzo 
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termine of leaving the rear rank behind. This I entirely dis- 
approve, because the rear rank so left would have no one to com- 
mand it, and cavalry depends entirely on its officers. 

‘There is no doubt that, if cavalry is to act inonerank,a 
different organization is necessary. You must turn your mind 
to this, as the end of the war brings to your aid the practical 
reflections you can make now. The Duke of Wellington is in 
our favor, but the prejudices of the cavalry officers are difficult 
to be overcome. 

“T send you up——,, and if you can convert him you will 
do wonders. He never in his life gave up a once formed 
opinion. 

“Try Heads’ (Sir Francis) plan with the lasso for your 
guns. 

(Signed, ) “WILLIAM RUSSELL.”’ 


“Extract from a letter from General Bacon. 

“11th September, 1835. 
“My Dear KINLOCH: 

“T hope you stick to it ‘rank entire.’ Depend upon it, it 
is the most efficient way of using cavalry. You are quicker, 
and have more reserves. Enclosed are some extracts* respect- 
ing my system with cavalry. Lord Anglesea, Brotherton, and 
many other officers I could name, agree with me. As I am the 
only man who has tried it, I give you a few of my reasons. 

“In one rank all movements are made with greater preci- 
sion and more rapidly than in two. 

‘When cavalry has to re-form after a charge it is effected 
more readily and far quicker, for each man gets at once to his 
own troop, and, if such formation be required under fire, the 
value of quickness will admit of no argument against it. 

“T have tried this in the presence of a superior enemy very 
frequently, and at a time when hotly pressed, and under heavy 
fire of artillery and musketry. 


*The above, is from the Duke of Wellington, etc. 
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‘““A charge in one rank will be more rapid, consequently 
more likely to succeed, than one in tworanks, because the horses 
are more at liberty, not likely to be cramped by the endeavors 
of the rear rank to get to the front, and the men will have a 
more free use of their arms; every one will do his duty; skulkers 
cannot so easily pull up, and such are found in all armies. 

“In advancing in line for any distance (and before an 
enemy you have rarely a fine open country) the intervals are 
never preserved between squadrons, and it frequently happens 
that a line of two ranks towards the center becomes a disordered 
column; in re-forming, a rear rank is never sure of its ‘telling off.’ 

“Tn all columns I shouid form my second rank in a co.umn 
in rear of my first, that is, as a second regiment, and this will 
always be easy by keeping, when in line, a distance equal to the 
depth of a close column; you may always close your lines if you 
think it desirable, and, when about to form columns, it is only 
to open your ranks, or, instead of a column of squadrons, to form 
on the center of a contiguous close column of half-squadrons. 

‘Another great advantage in the system is, that all your 
ranks are commanded by officers. Whenever you are asked 
for a squadron, remember it is a troop, and if you send two 
troops they are two squadrons, and they become a proper com- 
mand for a major. 

“T could give you many other reasons for the system, but 
I hope to be with you, and perfect that which I have begun, 
and with a fair portion of success.—Believe me, etc., 

(Signed, ) ‘““A. Bacon.” 


A squadron of the 1st Lancers of the British Legion in 
Spain, under the command of Major Hograve, and consisting 
of only sixty horses, charged three hundred of the Carlist 
cavalry, (after they had defeated several squadrons of Christino 
cavalry), pursued them about three miles, and killed nearly one 
hundred of them. The squadron of the 1st Lancers was formed 
in ‘rank entire’, the Carlist in two ranks, and thus proved 
triumphantly the efficiency of that system. 
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From the above opinions of distinguished and experienced 
officers supported as they are by facts on the few occasions the 
‘rank entire’ formation has been tried, it appears worthy of 
consideration whether it should not now be acted upon in the 
British army. 

I find that in the Regulations for the Drill and Exercises of 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, they are recommended to adopt the 
‘rank entire’ system, which I was not aware of when I wrote my 
pamphlet last year. This formation is particulary suitable 
for yeomanry and all irregular and half-disciplined cavalry, 
on account of its great simplicity and freedom of action. As 
the Duke of Wellington ‘conceived that it would render the 
use of cavalry in an army much more general than it is at pres- 
ent,’ as Sir Hussey Vivian said ‘that the second rank is but of 
little use but to fall over the first;? and as General Bacon 
observes, ‘a troop becomes a squadron, and each rank is com- 
manded by officers; it appears that the effective strength of 
our cavalry may be greatly increased, zf not fully DouBLED, 
by adopting the rank entire system. The principal change 
in the organization called for by this alteration appears to be 
a small and economical addition to the officers. 

Captains commanding troops will, when in line, com- 
mand squadrons, for a troop occupies the same front in single 
rank that a squadron does in two. (The interior economy of 
the troop remains as before.) The officer who commands 
two troops or squadrons when in line will have a fit command 
for a field officer. 

I would therefore suggest, that, in order to carry out the 
advantages of the ‘‘rank entire’ system, and render it thoroughly 
efficient, a second major should be restored to each cavalry 
regiment; and as a half-troop will become a half-squadron, 
there should be another subaltern to each troop. 

Perhaps the two or three senior captains should have a 
higher rank than merely Captain, as they may sometimes 
command two troops or squadrons; the higher rank of Chef 
d’ Escadron, as in other armies, or brevet major, might be 
given to them. 

The only additional expense, therefore, would be a second 
major for each regiment, and a second lieutenant to each troop. 
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A very small expense certainly, if, as it is assumed, the cavalry 
will be greatly increased in efficiency. 

Let the troops be increased to fifty horses per troop, 
with the above addition to the officers, and adopt the “rank 
entire” formation; then our cavalry will be ready for any service 
that might be required of them; but at present the regiments 
are very weak in horses, and in double ranks are only about 
two good squadrons strong. 

I must apologize for troubling you so long, but as the 
economical increase of the army is the great question of the 
day, and cavalry appears not much noticed, I trust the fore- 
going remarks and opinions on the organization and efficiency 
of that chivalrous and important arm of the service will not 
be considered uninteresting to your military readers. 

I have the honor to be your obedient humble servant. 

Locig, 7th March, 1853. JoHN KINLOocH. 


P. S.—The following sentences are extracted from my 
pamphlet before referred to.—J. K. 

“It was on his (General Bacon’s) recommendation that 
I adopted this, which appeared to me to be the proper and 
common-sense formation of cavalry (and raw cavalry in par- 
ticular) in the 1st or ‘““Reyna Ysabel” regiment of lancers in 
the British Legion in Spain, which I had the honor to organize 
and command in 1835-36; and to that simple formation I 
attribute the very creditable and efficient manner in which 
they could go through the maneuvers of a field day, and do 
their duty in the field, after very little practice and drilling. 
After being broken in a charge, or dispersed in pursuit, a squad- 
ron in rank entire may “‘rally”’ and “‘tell off’’ in much less time 
than the front and rear ranks would take to scramble into their 
places; and thus much time, so valuable in cavalry movements 
would be gained. 

‘““Many smart soldiers dislike being in the rear ranks, 
and feel themselves thrown in the background; they are apt 
to become careless, and merely to follow their front rank files, 
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without knowing or caring what is going on; whereas in rank 
entire every man is under the eye of his officers, and must 
be on the qui vive and wide awake. Every man has an equal 
share in the attack, which is not the case with two ranks 
Rank entire may appear loose, and show’ more ‘“‘daylight”’ 
between the files, but is not in reality more loose; on the con- 
trary, cavalry accustomed to work in rank entire will be found 
to be better closed together than with two, though the two rank 
help to ‘‘fill up” better, and make them appear closer and more 
solid. 

“T consider that a charge of cavalry in rank entire, on fair 
ground, fit for a good gallop, will ‘‘hit harder,’’ and every man 
and horse ‘“‘tell’’ with greater effect, than if the rear rank were 
treading on their heels. The rear rank cannot give much 
assistance to the front, but they may actually incommod, 
them. 

In the rank entire system, young and untrained horses 
will be quieter and steadier, and not so likely to be lamed by 
the rear rank treading on the front rank horses’ heels, and they 
in turn, ‘lashing out,’’ and laming those behind. It may be 
said that the two ranks have answered very well on former 
occasions, but it may be a fair question to ask, whether half 
the number would not have done as well? or whether the same 
number in two lines, instead of two ranks, would not have done 
better ? 


NOTES ON A TRIP THROUGH JAVA. 


HE Dutch forces in the East Indies number about 30,000. 
Almost the entire force isin Java, although there are a few 
troops in Sumatra and other places. About one-third of the 
enlisted strength is European, as a child is considered to be 
of the nationality of his father and as inter-marriages between 
Dutchmen and Japanese women are very common, many of 
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those classed as Europeans are half-breeds and some are nearly 
full-blooded natives. The term Eurasian is commonly used in 
speaking of half-castes. 

The natives and Europeans are placed together in the same 
companies, the Europeans, however, are grouped together in 
one of the four sections into which each company is divided. 
They live separately, mess differently and receive higher pay. 
The enlistments are voluntary and the term is for six years. 
Re-enlistments are allowed. The enlistment of Europeans 
may be made in Holland for service in the Indies. 

The officers remain permanently in the colonial army which 
is separate from that of Holland. There area number of mixed- 
breed officers, the late Commander-in-Chief having been an 
Eurasian. Promotion is slow, it taking about fourteen years 
to a captaincy at present. 

The troops consist of cavalry, infantry, mountain artillery, 
fortress artillery, engineers and auxiliary troops. There is 
one regiment of cavalry of four squadrons, of 150 men each. 
They are mounted on small Australian horses. 

Apparently the present plan of defense contemplates the 
holding of the great plateau of the Preanger, situated in west 
central Java, at an altitude of about 2,500 feet above the sea 
level and completely surrounded by mountains. This valley 
is very fertile and large crops are raised and supplies of all 
kinds are obtainable. As the War Ministry is being moved 
from Batavia to Bandoeng, the principal city of the district, 
and large store houses, magazines and barracks are being built 
there and in the neighborhood, it appears that the defense 
in case of foreign invasion would be mostly confined to this 
region. 

At Bandoeng will be the military headquarters for all the 
Dutch East Indies. The moving of these headquarters from the 
capital city and principal harbor of the country to a distant 
inland town, in a comparatively easily defended district, is 
significant. In Bandoeng itself there is one battalion of in- 
fantry, one company of artillery and a large number of troops 
of the supply corps. A few miles from the city is a large mili- 
tary camp where there are cavalry, infantry, artillery and 
engineers. 
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I visited the barracks and supply depot at Bandoeng. 
The buildings were quite new and were built of brick, white- 
washed, with red tile roofs. All of them were only one story 
high. Some of the buildings have small walls around them. 
The storehouses were built in groups and were surrounded by 
walls. Narrow gauge railway tracks connected them with 
the railway station. 

The infantry battalion’s barracks were surrounded partly 
by a stone wall and partly by a barbed wire fence. Inside of 
this everything for the battalion was complete. The buildings 
were well arranged, placed near enough together for convenience, 
yet there was plenty of room, without great useless parks and 
lawns with roads and walks to care for. Each company 
barrack was built in the form of an H, the general plan for the 
whole battalion being as shown in the accompanying sketch. 





B B A. Barracks. 


= 





B. Cook houses. 


C. Non-commissioned officers 


mess. 
D. Bath houses for non-commis- 
sioned officers. 
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E. Headquarters. 
oP F. Guard house. 

There were some other buildings not shown in the sketch 
which were used for storehouses, etc. The kitchen arrange- 
ments were very simple and practical. A large furnace supplied 
steam for heating several large caldrons, which had 
mechanism for raising and emptying the caldrons them- 
seives, they being too large to be moved by hand. In one 


caldron was rice, in another was soup and in another 
coffee. Over the fire was a place for frying. The food seemed 


J. Married European’s quarters. 


H. Large shed used for market. 
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remarkably good for the cost which was said to be about 
seven cents per day for the Europeans and five cents for the 
natives. I thought there must be some fund from which ad- 
ditional money was obtained for the mess, but the officer who 
showed me around, said there was none. 

The non-commissioned officers’ mess was very well ar- 
ranged in a separate building. Many officers’ messes in our 
army are not as well kept. This one had an attractive room, 
tables with clean cloths, napkins, good dishes and silver; there 
were waiters and the bill of fare which I saw was excellent. 

As stated, each company barrack was built in the shape 
of aletter H. The top and bottom half of each leg was for one 
of the four squad rooms. ‘The front part of the cross bar was 
the mess for the European soldiers; the rear part, which ex- 
tended somewhat beyond the upright of the H, was a squad 
room for soldiers of the auxiliary services, attached to each 
company. 

In the European squad room the men had iron bunks, 
mattresses, bedding, etc., a foot locker, shelves and hooks in 
rear of the beds, all much as in our barracks in the Philippines. 
The bedding was folded during the day as by the cadets at West 
Point. Inthe center of the room were arm racks. 

At the end of the squad room was a low suale partition 
which formed two rooms for non-commissioned officers. At 
the same end, but in the squad room itself, were three, large 
comfortable looking beds. These were for soldiers who had 
women. 

The native soldier had wooden tables to sleep on. They 
were arranged side by side along the sides of the room so as to 
form a continuous platform. The men had mats, pillows and 
blankets but no mattresses. The other arrangements were 
much the same asforthe Europeans. Each nativeis allowed to 
have a woman with him. They also have many children and 
as each table is for two men and only about five and a half 
feet square the sleeping accomodations are somewhat crowded. 
Women and children are not allowed in barracks from breakfast 
to 11:00 a.m. 

The mess hall for Europeans had tables with oil cloths 
much as in our service. The natives are marched to the 
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kitchen, receive their food in their mess pans and take it to 
their squad rooms where they share it with their women. 

The barracks appeared very clean, light and airy and were 
it not for the women and children there would be plenty of 
room. 

In rear of the barracks were a few small houses for married 
Europeans. The market inside the enclosure of the barracks 
was a large covered place where the women and children spent 
the mornings and bought their food. 

There were places for washing clothing in rear of barracks. 

The officers state that there is much trouble with so many 
women in the barracks but that the men would not enlist if 
not allowed their women. 

ELBERT E. FARMAN, JR., 
Second Lieutenant, Second Cavalry. 


A NEW PRESERVATION FOR LEATHER 
EQUIPMENTS. 


7 OW that the new system of accountability, with its checking 
+ the cost of upkeep, has been adopted, and a complete 
new equipment is about to be issued, perhaps the various 
organization commanders would like to hear of a dressing 
that will add at least 100 per cent. to the life of the leather and 
will cut down the labor of caring for the same about 50 per 
cent. 

There is now on the market and quite extensively adver- 
tised, a dressing called “‘Dri-foot”’ which is manufactured by the 
Fitz Chemical Company of Phillipsburg, N. J. It can be ob- 
tained in small cans in almost any shoe store. In gallon cans 
or in bulk, it can be gotten for less than two-thirds the cost of 
neat’s-foot oil. So far, only two officers besides myself have 
been found that have tried it out. 
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It has kerosene in it, but that does no harm as it evaporates 

very quickly, leaving the preservative material in the fiber 
of the leather where it should be. 

By using this preparation, the leather is water proofed 
to anything but a prolonged soaking. The leather is kept in 
a wonderfully soft and pliable condition, requiring but a little 
working in the fingers, if by chance it should become stiff. 
If properly applied and this can be done with less trouble than 
oil or soap, there is no rubbing off on the clothes. 

Depending upon the first application, use, climate, etc., 
it will last at least six months and from that on up to a year. 
No care is required other than that of wiping off dirt with a 
damp rag. The original color of the leather will not be changed 
and, being water proof, it will darken the leather uniformly 
with service, instead of in spots as when oil is used. It will give 
new life to old leather that would otherwise be thrown away. 

By keeping out the water and other foreign material, the 
actual wear is greatly prolonged, especially the soles of shoes 
and boots. The uppers will not crack across the instep and 
will last through many pairs of soles. If the shoes are treated 
with this preparation, men who are subjected to being out 
in sudden showers or to walking post in dewy grass need not 
fear getting wet feet. 

Thus its benefits are almost infinite in number, being 
applicable to all cases where leather is used for any purpose, 
from sweat bands of hats to machine belts. 

Personally, I have used ‘‘Dri-foot’’ for about two years 
with the utmost satisfaction. Every piece of leather that 
comes into the house is treated with it. 


* * 
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This little handbook of 266 pages of text 
is based on the lectures given by the author 
to the Cadets of the U. S. Military Academy. 
It is, as would properly be expected, popular and simple and 


Military 
Hygiene.* 


untechnical in style and is condensed and epigrammatic with- 
out being obscure. It is remarkable for the extent of ground 
covered and the large amount of valuable information collected 
in the fifteen short chapters. 

The space devoted to alchohol and other narcotics, one 
tenth of the whole, would seem out of proportion to those who 
are not aware that this special emphasis is in compliance with 
a law which requires special instruction to be given to the cadet 
on this subject. 

The author, while duly emphatic as to the injuriousness of 
alcholic indulgence is, as he states in the preface, careful to 
keep within the limits of accurate scientific statement, being 
thereby in refreshing contrast with the crude and extravagant 
assertions of the publication formerly in use as a text book. 

*A TEXT BooK OF MILITARY HYGIENE AND SANITATION. By Frank 
Keefer, M. D., Lieutenant Colonel Medical Corps, U.S. Army, and Professor 
of Military Hygiene, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
12 mo. 305 pages. Illustrated. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia and 
London. 1914. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 net. 
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The illustrations of the soldier’s equipment and of field 
sanitary appliances are very clear and many of them are 
original. 

It would of course, be possible to find, if sedulously sought 
for, a few errors of omission and commission. Of the former 
would appear to be the failure to mention the use of hypo- 
chlorite of lime for the rapid sterilization of water in the field, 
and the omission of so important a matter as the details of the 
prescribed venereal prophylaxis for soldiers. The author’s 
eticence on the latter subject may be, however, in deference to 
the action of the War Department, which so feared to shock 
the aesthetic sensibilities of the now rather obsolete class of 
persons, who in all matters of sex, insist that a spade shall, if 
mentioned at all, be referred to as an agricultural instrument, 
that it distributed the Surgeon General’s instructions to medical 
officers for the carrying out of the provisions of G. O. 17, of 1912, 
as a confidential document. 

Colonel Keefer’s book will be of special value for use in 
post lyceums and camps of instruction and for the use of in- 
structors in military colleges. 


This is a work of fifty-six pages, one 


poo topographical map and nine plates. The 
oe , latter are panoramic sketches made from cer- 
Landscape.* 


tain points indicated on the map. 

The book is an effort to show how practicable and how 
advisable it is to ‘“‘visualize’’ a landscape from a topographical 
map, to answer the constantly recurring question: ‘What can 
I see from such and such points?’ and, the general location 
of a hostile position being known: ‘‘What can the enemy see 
from such and such points?’ There is no doubt that ability 
to answer these questions quickly and accurately, confers a 
great advantage on him who possesses it. 

*TACTICS AND THE LANDSCAPE. By Captain T. Bedford Franklin, 


Illustrated by M. M. Williams. Price three shillings, net. Gale & Polden. 
Ltd. Aldershot and Portsmouth, England. 
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The author selects a topographical map of an area about 
three miles by five, of quite diversified terrain, and from a 
number of points makes sketches, showing what is actually 
visible of the landscape from those points. The sketches, by 
a Scottish artist, Mr. M. M. Williams, were made on the 
ground. The idea of the author is that from the map one should 
conjure up such pictures as the sketches. 

The book is an unique presentation of the day’s work of the 
company commander and the subaltern, and as such is well 
worthy of study. It is purely “troop leading’”’ in the presence 
of the enemy and as such, independent of all formal maneuvers, 
can be read with full appreciation by any military man 
whether he has a knowledge of the British drill and formations 
or not. 

The author starts out with the leadership of a small advance 
party of infantry, and deals with the ever-present necessity that 
the leader is under of planning ahead, with the aid of his map, 
for the utilization of points of view as he reaches them. Two 
rather startling incidents occur here. A patrol is sent ahead 
“at the double,”’ goes two miles, up hill and mostly across country 
“creeps” to the crest of a hill, ‘scans’? the country beyond, 
“slips back behind the ridge,’’and reports by signal; all while 
the party which sent it out covers half a mile of good road by 
steady marching. Another is a 1,000 yard ‘‘dash’’ up a three 
degree slope, by scattered patrols, to secure a crest about to 
be occupied by the enemy in unknown strength. The ‘“‘dash”’ 
is successful. 

Against these two incidents may be placed a careful and 
rational presentation and discussion of about as many little 
situations as might be expected to be encountered by a company 
commander or subaltern in reconnaissance for information or 
security, and in approaching, during, and after action. Attack, 
defence, advance and retreat under rifle and artillery fire, am- 
munition supply before and during action, care of wounded, use 
of ground scouts and patrols, personal reconnaissance by unit 
commanders; these and many other matters are presented in 
graphic fashion, and disposed of with a brevity and simplicity 
that is commendable. 
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The subject is unique, the handling of it is good, and the 
presentation of both sides is an improvement over the usual 
tactical study. Though the affair involves several battalions 
and artillery, the author never loses sight of his primary pur- 
pose—to demonstrate that ‘‘It is because we do not, or cannot, 
realize the answers to the questions, ‘What could I see from 
here? and ‘What could the enemy see from there?’ that somuch 
nonsence is written in tactical examinations.”’ 

SCOTT. 


This book of 278 pages—414” x 614'’—by 


Course Captain Lincoln C. Andrews, U. S. Cavalry, 
for a was orginally prepared for the use of the 
Cavalry.* is : 


cavalry of the National Guard of the State 
of New York, where he is on duty as Inspector-Instructor of the 
cavalry of that State. 

The Introduction gives the rasion d’etre of the work as 
follows: 

“This book is prepared by direction of the Academic Board 
of the School of the Line and Staff, National Guard, New York, 
to meet two accepted conditions of facts. First: The Guard 
is preparing to take its place in the first line for National defense 
in time of war, and this will require its officers and non-com- 
missioned officers to be just one thing—Good Troop Leaders. 
The privates come and go, but the officers and non-commissioned 
officers are the continuing element in each organization, and 
determine its excellence or weakness. Especially when war 
comes, and the ranks are filled to war strength with new men, 
the whole question of efficiency will rest solely on these leaders 
and their ablity to take the recruits and quickly train them into 
reliable soldiers. The Nation will be content if it finds the 
Guard officers and non-commissioned officers trained to be 
good troop leaders, and will not seek among them for strate- 


*BASIC COURSE FOR CAVALRY. By Captain Lincoln C. Andrews, U. S. 
Cavalry, Inspector-Instructor, National Guard Cavalry of New York. 
The J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, New York. 1914. Price $1.00. 
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gists and grand tacticians. Second: The National Guards- 
man, with but limited leisure to give to military study has at 
his disposal only the voluminous detailed text-books that are 
the subject of study for Regular Army Officers in year courses at 
the service schools. He cannot know for himself what are the 
essential things he must glean from these books, and his study 
therefore, results in his getting a smattering of the whole sub- 
ject, rather than a clean cut, usable conception of the duties of 
his grade. This leads, in any given situation, to uncertainty and 
lack of self-confidence, which are vital weaknesses in a leader. 
It is believed that if he has a sure knowledge of the fundamental 
principles, he will have greater self-confidence, quicker judgment, 
and consequently beafarbetterleader * * * .” 

Again, in the Preface to the Second Edition, his ideas as 
to the use for the book are given as follows: 

“This is not intended as a text book to be memorized and 
repeated in recitations. It meets rather the new system of 
military instruction recently promulgated by the War College 

the applicatory system, in which the student’s proficiency 
determined by the understanding and skill he shows in the 
actual practice of the subject in question; not by his ability 
to memorize and repeat paragraphs from the text book. Fur- 
thermore, what the Guard most needs is an appreciation of the 
meanings of the service, what we are getting at and how getting 
at it, how to arouse and direct that actuating spirit that will 
make each organization a splendid machine for efficiency. * *.”’ 

We have quoted thus freely, and might quote more ex- 
tensively, from the preface, in order to show the spirit in which 
the book is written. 

The several subjects of which the book treats may be under- 
stood from the following several headings of the chapters: 
Troop Leadership; Drill, preliminary suggestions, general 
principles, school of the soldier, school of the trooper, the squad 
mounted, school of the troop, school of the squadron; Battle 
Exercises and Extended Order, squad exercises mounted, 
squad extended order, troop mounted, troop in extended 
order, the fire fight, the troop in the squadron; Horsemanship, 
across country work, care of the horse, hippology; Care of 
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Arms and Equipments; Military Courtesy; Guard Duty; 
Riot Duty; Small Arms Firing; Field Service Regulations, 
marches, shelter, making and breaking camp, supply, trans- 
portation; Sanitation, care of health, first aid; Map Reading, 
and Sketching; Employment of Cavalry, patrolling, security, 
advance guards, etc., outposts, convoys, etc.; Administration, 
regulations, public property; Military Law. 


This book of 3,338 pages—514"” x 8’’—which 
Modern is the combined production of Major General 


Army.* J. F. O’Ryan, N. G., N. Y., and Captain W. 
D. A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

[t purports to be an elementary study of the conduct of 
war, describing the operations of an army in the field. 

It has a ‘‘Foreword’”’ by Major General Leonard Wood 
which is as follows: 

“T have read ‘The Modern Army in Action’ with very 
great interest, and consider the subject treated by Major 
General O’Ryan and Captain Anderson, especially at this time, 
as being of prime importance from every point of view. It 
should, and I have no doubt will, cause the people of our coun- 
try to devote serious attention to the general technique of war, 
and direct thoughts toward the necessity ofr placing our coun- 
try in a condition of prepardeness which can be secured only 
through the establishment of adequate reserves for the Regular 
Army and Militia, and ample supplies to equip them in case we 
have the misfortune to become engaged in war with a first-class 
power, prepared as these powers are immediately to make 
their maximum military effort. No matter how righteous 
our cause may be, or how considerate we may be of the rights 
of others, we must be prepared to defend our rights and to secure 
for ourselves just treatment. This cannot be secured by 
treaties alone. It can be secured only when our people are 

*THE MODERN ARMY IN ACTION. An Exposition of the Conduct of 
War. By Major General John F. O’Ryan, Commanding N. Y. Division, and 


Captain W. D. A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. A. McBride, Nast & 
Company New York. 1914. Price $1.50, postage 12 cents extra. 
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prepared promptly to meet force with force. Undeveloped 
military resources are of no more military value in the onset 
of a modern war than would be an undeveloped gold mine in 
Alaska during a panic in Wall Street.”’ 

It is a book intended for the general public, as was the 
Valor of Ignorance, and written for a similar purpose, although 
not along the same lines, that of instructing our people as to 
what a modern war actually is, how it is conducted, what it 
costs, in men and money, etc., etc. 

Its seventeen chapters cover the following subjects: 
Genesis of Strategy; On War; Preparedness for War; German 
system—Universal Service; British System—Volunteer Armies; 
Mobilization and Concentration; Transportation and Supply; 
Principles of Strategy; The Strategic Offensive; The Strategic 
Defensive; Infantry; Cavalry; Artillery; Auxiliary services; 
Security and Information, and Combined Arms in Action. 

As is stated in the Introduction: ‘The work should prove 
of interest and value to the officers and men of the National 
Guard, whose intelligent interest in the profession of arms is 
so well known, but who have not the time to digest, in addition 
to their prescribed studies, a detailed and advanced work cover- 
ing a field so broad as that of strategy.” 

Finally, as is also statedin the Introduction: ‘‘If the work 
serves no other purpose than to bring to minds the of some of 
our influential fellow citizens a realization of the helpfulness 
of a nation forced into war without military preparedness, and 
the need in this country for an intelligent and provident 
military policy as a national insurance, it will have accomplished 
its mission.” 

The book is well printed in large, readable type and is 
illustrated with sixteen, full page, half tone cuts. 
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A small monograph, written in popular 


= style published in September, 1914, and which 
War.* went through four editions in England during 


the first month it was on sale. 

It is not a training manual but a short, clear presentation 
of some of the principles and ideas most necessary to be under- 
stood by the officers and men of raw troops that have no time 
for regular training, but who hope to attain a certain field 
efficiency in a very short time. 

While in no sense a full presentation of the subject, the 
book contains many valuable ideas stated in language that can 
be readily understood by anyone. Rough sketches are given 
where needed to illustrate any device. 

It should be popular in the United States as it seeks to 
cater to the sentiment, so common here, that with courage, 
luck and a little amateur instruction all necessary field efficiency 


can be developed among raw levies in a few days. 
E. 


This a neat, little monograph devoted to a 


— discussion of the psychological side of the train- 
War.t ing of the individual soldier and of the soldier as 


an unit in the mass. 

It is well written and interesting, but consists largely of 
extracts from earlier writers who went into the subject more 
exhaustively. 

It will probably have little or no sale in this country. 

E. 

*QuICK TRAINING FOR WAR. By Lieutenant General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. 1914. Duffield & Company, New York. 

+TRAINING SOLDIERS FOR WAR. By Captain J. F. C. Fuller. Hugh 
Rees, Ltd., London. 1914. Price two shillings, net. 
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This a new book, 5” x 714’, of about 700 
Military | pages, by the we known writer of military 
Training.* manuals, Captain James A. Moss, 29th U. S. 
Infantry, that covers nearly every imaginable 

subject connected with the training of a company. 

The book is intended, primarily, for use in connection 
with the instructions of Cadets in our military schools, and, 
of company officers of the organized militia, and, secondarily, 
as a guide to company officers of the regular army, the aim 
being to make efficient fighting companies and to qualify 
our Cadets and militia officers for the duty and responsibilities 
of company officers of volunteers. 

It is divided into three parts, as follows: 

Part I. Drills, Exercises, Guard Duty, Target Practice, 
Ceremonies and Inspections. 

Part II. Miscellaneous subjects pertaining to com- 
pany training and instructions. 

Part III. Company field training. 

The several chapters, under these three heads, treat of the 
following: 


PART I. 


I—Infantry Drill Regulations; II—Manual of the Bayonet; 
I1I—Manual of Physical Training; [V—Manual of Interior 
Guard Duty; V—Signalling; VI—Small Arms Firing Manual. 


PART II. 


I—Government and Administration of the Company; 
II—Discipline; III—General Principles of Company Training 
and Instruction; [V—Comon Sense Principles of Applied 
Minor Tactics; V—Plan of Instruction in Map Problems for 
Non-commissioned Officers and Privates, Instruction in Deliver- 
ing Messages; VI—Service of Information; VII—Service of 
Security; VIII—Map Reading; IX—Military Sketching; 
X—Loading Wagons; XI—Marches; XII—Care of the Health 


*MANUAL OF MILITARY TRAINING. By Captain James A. Moss, 29th 
U. S. Infantry. George Banta Publishing Co., Nemasha, Wis. 1914. 
Price $1.90, postpaid. 
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and First Aid to the Sick and Injured; XIII—Military Cour- 
tesy; XIV—Military Deportment and Appearance, Personal 
Cleaniness and Care of Clothing and other Equipments, Care 
and Preservation of Shoes; Forms of Speech and Delivery of 
Messages; XV—Care, Description and Management of the 
Rifle. 


PART III. 


The first nine Chapters are devoted to the Company in 
attack, considered under five stages, in addition to the general 
rules and principles; the counter-attack, meeting engagements 
and advance guard actions. Chapters X and XI discuss the 
Company in Defense; XII—The Company on Outpost; 
XIII—Scouting and Patrolling; XIV—Night Operations 
XV—Field Orders of Enlisted Men; XVI—Intrenchments; 
XVII—Obstacles; XVIII—Field Firing; XIX—Camping; 
XX—Individual Cooking. 

As must necessarily be the case, the book is largely, in 
fact almost entirely a compilation and covering such a wide 
field as it does, it can never replace, the authorized manuals 
and text books for the regular officer. 

The book is well printed, but in small type, with few 
typographical errors. 


Tin Tene In many ways General Charles King ranks 
Ulysses S. among our foremost writers, and in character- 
Grant.* ization, narrative and description he is at 

his best. His history of Grant is penned with 

a loving hand, shows intimate knowledge and deep study; it is 
in sober phrase and simple style, but occasionally reveals the 
strain under which the author works to resist the tendency to 
give full scope to his gorgeous vocabulary. His golden pen he 
holds closely to the line, drawing for us an intimate picture of 


*THE TRUE ULYSSES GRANT. By Charles King, Brigadier General 
U. S. Volunteers, 1898-99. With twenty-eight illustrations. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia and London. Price $2.00, net. 
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Grant as boy and man, not forgetting the romance of his inner 
life, and perhaps giving too careful attention to highly ex- 
aggerated faults and weaknesses. Lightly touching the great 
warrior’s deeds but rather portraying character and person- 
ality, because in truth there is nothing more to be said of the 
former, and because Grant’s fame had need of rescue from the 
age of fable into which national heroes fall so soon. King has 
taken the steel engraving, the bronze statue, the marble bust, 
and has filled them with human blood and life. It is hard to 
do this for a man so self-effacing, so modest, so forgetful of 
the fact that he was a maker of history. 

The little love story of the plain lieutenant and the girl 
is told in a charming way, omitting—I see not why—the 
delightful story of the general refusing to allow a surgeon to 
straighten a slight defect in one of Julia’s eyes, because forsooth 
they were the eyes of his bride in youth and age. 

It is hard for a biographer to treat of the human weakness 
the faults, the flaws, in a perfect picture of his subject. If he 
neglects them he may be lacking in frankness; if he mentioned 
them it is probable that they will be given entirely too much 
importance by the reader who crowns as heroes only those 
who are without reproach. We would like to see the matter 
of Grant’s indulgence in liquor expunged from his record, for 
the reason that it is trivial. The facts, if they be facts, of 
‘ sasional lapses from the standard of total abstinence, are too 
few, and the evidence is too flimsy. Lincoln evidently took 
this view when he put Grant in command without writing him 
a temperance lecture—as he wrote Hooker an essay on disci- 
pline. The activity of Rawlins in watching Grant’s habits 
reads very much like the honest persuasion of a very good 
puritan, and the story of B. F. Butler and W. F. Smith—in 
which Butler furnished the liquor—is ridiculous. The author 
fails to cite Worthington, but after all he shows clearly enough 
that the enemies of Grant have failed to make a case when it 
ought to have been easy if it had been as bad as they wished 
the world to believe. So after all we may thank King for his 
frank and careful treatment of this accusation. 
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And Grant stands a gigantic figure, ever growing as a type 
of the kind of man that a virile race will ever breed in its day 
of travail and sore distress. We might indeed go even further 
than the author on his high estimate of Grant, not agreeing 
with the remarks about “‘injustice’’ to Thomas and to Warren. 
Grant knew full well that he had no right to think of justice to 
this man or to that—the country, not the individual was the 


single thought he had. 
EBEN SwIFT. 


This is a most interesting and instructive 

Napoleon book of over 300 pages (dull finish paper— 

at Work* . Oe ee 

large print) devoted to a detailed study of 

Napoleon’s methods of conducting Imperial Army Head- 
quarters. 

Written in a chatty style that makes delightful reading, 
it takes up distinct examples of the Emperor’s methods of or- 
ganizing his headquarters, gaining of information, coming to 
a decision, issuing and transmitting orders and supervising 
their execution. 

For this purpose the campaign of Jena is carried through 
from start to finish as far as direction from Napoleon’s head- 
quarters is concerned. Copies of two maps of the vicinity of 
Jena which were used by Napoleon are attached on which one is 
able to follow the movements with the very kind of information 
on which that leader was obliged to base his own conception 
of the situation. Unfortunately, the maps are fastened in the 
text in such a way as to be a nuisance to the reader. 

Intermingled with this study of Imperial Headquarters 
during this particular campaign are comparisons wth Napoleon’s 
methods in previous and later campaigns and with modern 
conceptions of the ways of doing the same things. The idea 
given of the organization and conduct of a general headquarters 


*NAPOLEON AT WoRK. By Colonel Vachée. Translation by G. Fred- 
erick Lees. The Macmillan Company, London and New York. 1914. 
Price $2.00, net. 
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in campaign is vivid, comparisons with other methods are in- 
structive and the descriptions, anecdotes and gossip (not to say 
scandal) are entertaining. Any officer who hopes in future 
to be called upon to act as commanding general or chief of 
staff of an independent division or larger force will derive much 
benefit from reading this work and any military man will find 
it entertaining. 


E. 




















THE QUESTION OF ORGANIZATION. 


The article that appeared, under the above title, in the 
October, 1914, number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL (page 199) has 
attracted no little attention and many inquiries have been made 
as to the author. Several of our members have written com- 
mending the article and three of these have surmised that it 
was from the pen of Captain Hamilton S. Hawkins, Third 
Cavalry, in which they have read between the lines correctly. 

The failure to credit Captain Hawkins with the authorship 
of the article arose in this way. It was received from the office 
of the Secretary of the War College Division of the General 
Staff along with another document, which latter was an official 
report from one of our officers on duty abroad. Permission was 
given to publish these but with the injunction that the source 
and name of the writers should not appear in connection with 
them. The Editor assumed that this injunction applied to 
both the official report and the article, and therefore, noted that 
the latter was by “‘A Cavalry Officer Abroad.”’ 

This nom de plume or the similar one of ‘“‘An Officer Abroad’”’ 
has been frequently used heretofore where we have been in- 
hibited, as in this case, from divulging the source or writer of 
official reports, but have been given permission to publish the 
same. 

Since the article appeared in the October number, the 
author wrote us that the article was in no sense an official 
report and that the caution that the name of the author should 
not be disclosed was a mistake. 
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Weare, therefore, greatly pleased to give the proper credit 
to Captain Hawkins and, at the same time, to call the atten- 
tion of our cavalrymen to this excellent article which has so 
much meat init. Especially is there much food for reflection 
in it, at the present time, when this important subject is before 
the cavalry officers of our service. 


BRITISH CAVALRY JOURNAL. 





We have received the following from the Managing Editor 
of the British Cavalry Journal: 

“Owing to the absence of the Managing Editor, Lieut. 
Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, and the whole of the Editorial 
Staff, who are actively employed, it has been found quite 
impossible to bring out the October issue of the ‘Cavalry 
Journal.” 

“The Managing Editor hopes, however, that the Journal 
will resume its issue when the war is over, and possibly pick 
up the numbers which at present will not be published. 

‘“‘Meanwhile it is hoped that subscribers will continue 
their subscriptions as heretofore.”’ 


NEW GERMAN TRAINING. LEARNING BY 
EXPERIENCE. 


NO MORE CAVALRY CHARGES. 


What purports to be the German Minister of War’s ad- 
vice on the training of the new German Army, has been fur- 
nished us, by the Secretary of the War College Division of the 
General Staff, but too late for insertion in its proper place in 
this number of the Cavalry Journal. 
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It was published in the London Morning Post of Novem- 
ber 28, 1914, and is noted as being from their Special Cor- 
respondent. It is as follows: 

Belgium, Nov. 27. 

A copy has fallen into my hands of the German Minister 
of War’s letter of advice on the training of the new German 
armies. It is dated September 26, and has not yet, so far as I 
know, found publication. The interest of the document lies 
chiefly in the proof it gives that the German military mind is 
not impervious to teaching and that the first stages of the 
campaign have taught it the necessity of some modification 
of its old tactics. 

Summed up, the official instructions insist on three points: 
More caution in infantry attack; the ‘‘scrapping”’ of the cavalry 
charge; the closest development of aerial reconnaissance, 
kept in close touch not only with the Commander-in-Chief, 
but with the artillery commander. They give valuable 
indications, too, of the general defence position in Germany, 
for they speak of the absolute need of new troops by the middle 
of October, as if that had been the time marked for the maxi- 
mum of the German effort. 


The document, translated fully, reads: 

Directions for the instruction of new formations of Reserves. 

I. It is clear that the putting into the field of new troops 
is a matter of very great difficulty, but as we have absolute 
need of these troops by the middle of October to continue the 
war, it is necessary that these difficulties should be surmounted. 

II. In that which concerns the choice of leaders (both 
officers and non-commissioned officers) it is not so much 
necessary to respect social grades as to place at each post the 
man who suits it best. 

III. The experience of the war goes to show how expensive 
it is that the leaders should expose themselves uselessly. It 
has to be admitted, on the other hand, that men, do not hesitate 
to follow a leader who is actually at their head. But the officer 
ought not to be in any way distinguishable from his men by 
his uniform. 
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IN FANTRY. 


IV. It is undoubted that if the German Infantry makes 
good use of entrenching tools, and by this means best utilize 
natural cover, so as to shelter itself from the fire of artillery, it is, 
so to say, unattackable on its front, and therefore, it has the 
advantage of the possibility of a strong echelon in depth on its 
flanks. 

The greatest possible use of these means (i. e., entrench- 
ment) is recommended to all units, the smallest and the greatest. 

None of our adversaries can withstand the German 
“hurrah” and the attack with the bayonet. 

In the infantry attack it is necessary, above all things, 
to cross the danger zone of the enemy’s artillery fire; this may 
be done by night movements or by movements in foggy weather. 
Under such conditions it is generally easy to come into close 
contact with the infantry of the enemy, particularly when one 
can pass from an echelon in depthito a movement of menace 
on the flank, however light it may be. 

But the end to attain is always to advance up to the artil- 
lery of the enemy as quickly as possible and to put it out of 
action. 

Each step in advance ought to be consolidated with the 
trenching tool against the possibility of a counter offensive. 


CAVALRY. 


V. As regards the cavalry, the habit of pampering horses 
in peace time has caused some bitter disillusionments for us. 
It is necessary, therefore, that for the future our horses should 
be accustomed to bivouac in the open-air, and to be satisfied 
with what food can be obtained on a campaign. Horses 
should be left out of doors for days together in order to train 
them to the open-air life. 

There is no question at all now of training cavalry horses 
for dashing work. It is infinitely more important to train 
them to make long marches at an easy pace from point to point, 
and to the men it is most important that they should be trained 


to use their carbines. 
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The dismounted cavalryman should be able to fight 
exactly as an infantryman. Cavalry charges no longer play 
any part in warfare. 


ARTILLERY. 


VI. The field artillery and the heavy artillery of an army 
nowadays fight almost exclusively in entrenched positions. 
Careful attention should be given to the instruction of the artil- 
lery in the tactics of entrenchment. The tactics of the search 
for the enemy’s artillery—which is also nearly always in covered 
position—are a necessary part of that instruction. Bat- 
teries in this war are often employed from isolated positions 
in order to take as much advantage as possible of the shelter 
afforded by the natural features of the country. Nevertheless, 
fire control to keep the fire of the guns (both as re- 
gards rate and direction) at the best possible pitch must be 
maintained over all the artillery units. Otherwise, there would 
inevitably result an intolerable waste of ammunition. 

It is necessary, speaking generally, to attach the highest 
importance to the economy of ammunition. Each shot fired 
uselessly is a crime. 


THE AIR SERVICE. 


The role of the aeroplane in war has taken on an unexpected 
degree of importance. Their working should be carried on in 
very close connection not only with the general command, 
but also with the artillery command. Every possible effort 
should be made on the maneuver grounds to train for a close 
coéperation and a reciprocal understanding between the aero- 
plane service, the general command, and the artillery. 

Aviators on reconnaissance should be provided with 
pistols and with hand grenades. Though these latter produce 
no appreciable result for the most part, nevertheless they have 
an important effect in creating alarm among the enemy, and 
should therefore be employed. 
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THE TENTATIVE CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 


As was noted in the October number of the CAVALRY 
JouRNAL, it was hoped that our cavalry officers could and would 
furnish us with copies of their reports on the Tentative Cav- 
alry Drill Regulations in order that this subject, which is of 
such vital importance to our cavalry service, might be thor- 
oughly discussed through the columns of our JOURNAL. 

One such report has been received and it is not only very 
interesting but valuable as to the many points considered. 
It was from Captain Hickok and was accompanied by the 
permission of his brigade commander for its publication. 

However, the War Department thinks otherwise as re- 
gards the publication of these official reports as is shown by 
the following extract from a recent indorsement: ‘“To the 
Editor of the United States CAVALRY JOURNAL with the informa- 
tion that there is no objection to the publication of articles on 
the Tentative Cavalry Drill Regulations. Official reports made 
by officers on this subject, however, will be submitted to the 
War Department by the officers making them and these reports 
should not be published unless such publication is authorized 
by the Department.”’ 

Under the provisions of Par. V, 1 and 2. War Deparment, 
October 22, 1914, the experimental Cavalry Service Regula- 
tions have been issued to the Cavalry of the Army, and these 
will be in force from the date of their receipt. Reports on them 
are to be submitted on June 1,1915, so that a full six months 
will elapse before the reports will be required. 

In the meantime, it is hoped that we may be furnished 
with articles, based on the experience had with them, in order 
that the views of the entire cavalry service may be obtained, 
and, if practicable, be harmonized. 
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A LARGER ARMY. 


It would appear that the present is the most opportune 
time that has arisen for many years for an united effort, not 
only for a reasonable increase in our Regular Army, but also to 
devise and urge the adoption of some well digested scheme for 
a reserve system that will prove practicable. The agitation 
that has been started recently in Congress and that has been 
taken up by the press of the country indicates that a strong 
and growing sentiment in favor of a larger army is abroad in 
the land. 

That such an increase was necessary has long been known 
to the army but their efforts and recommendations along this 
line have been discounted, owing, first, to the ignorance of the 
people and even of Congress as to the needs of the country in this 
respect, and, second, to the belief that some ulterior, selfish 
motive was behind all these recommendations. 

Now, however, that the people at large are waking up to 
the fact that we are in no condition to successfully cope with any 
foreign power of importance, even on the defensive, is the best 
possible time, not only to foster and encourage this spirit, 
but to devise and have adopted asensible military policy. To 
this end, our experts should get busy and be ready to advise 
Congress as to what is needed, as regards the mobile army, the 
staff of the army, the National Guard and a reserve. 

As to the necessity for a larger mobile army, many new 
problems have arisen within the last few years that have anim- 
portant bearing upon this question, among the more prominent 
ones being the completion and opening of the Panama Canal, the 
troubles along our Mexican border, the labor strikes, the neces- 
sity for a larger force in Hawaii, etc., etc. 

It is understood that a force of 8,000 troops are to be 
quartered on the Canal Zone for the protection of the Canal 
and although it will be found difficult to find available troops 
for this duty, this number is much too small. 
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According to an interview that appeared in recent peri- 
odicals, a prominent Frenchman, who has been spending several 
months on the Canal Zone, stated that ‘twenty-five thousand 
soldiers, or nearly one-third of the total strength of the stand- 
ing army of the United States will be necessary to properly 
guard the Panama Canal and prevent its destruction in case 
of a sudden attack. In the opinion of many men of authority, 
both on the Isthmus and in Europe, the United States will be 
committing a grave tactical fault unless the eight thousand 
men, now proposed for the posts between Panama and Colon, 
are tripled. The presence of modern fortifications at either 
end of the canal should not lull the American government to 
sleep in fancied security, for many authorities are of the opinion 
that a blow would be struck, not from the sea, but from the 
land.” 

Having determined what should be the size of our mobile 
army, or what Congress will allow, the problem for the experts, 
the General Staff, to solve is, first, the proper proportion that 
should be maintained between the several branches of the same 
in order to obtain a well balanced army, and, second, to justly 
and amicably settle the question of promotion. All increases 
in the army heretofore, with the possible exception of that of 
1901, have been the result of haphazard, sporadic and com- 
promise legislation that has been brought about by the ‘‘pull’’ 
that this or that branch of the service or staff corps happened 
to have, and which has resulted in much bitterness and has been 
the cause of any lack of harmony that now exits or that has 
ever existed in our army. 

Then comes the question of a sensible, practicable reserve 
for the Regular Army, in order that it will have the men ready 
to step into ranks and fill up the several organizations with 
trained men to war strength and to keep them at that strength 
during any war. This, however, only under the supposition 
that Congress cannot be induced to allow all organizations of 
the mobile army to be kept at full war strength at all times, in 
peace as well as in war. Even under thislast contingency, 
some scheme for keeping the ranks full of trained men should 
be devised. 
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Next on the docket in procuring a reasonable military policy 
is that of improving our National Guard. It is a well known 
fact that if our National Guard should be ordered out as a part 
of the first line of defense, not twenty-five per cent. of the war 
strength of the organizations would be prepared to take the 
field and they would have to be held back until recruited up to 
that strength. The National Guard organizations are not 
now of half war strength and the physical examinations would 
reduce them to less than the above noted percentage. There- 
fore, some sort of a reserve system should be adopted for the 
National Guard as well as for the Regular Army. 

Of all of the above vital questions, that of promotion stands 
out as the most important and should receive the greatest care 
and thought. It is the opinion of the writer that the question of 
harmony between the several branches and corps never will 
be satisfactorily adjusted until the “One List for Promotion”’ 
scheme is adopted. $Then and then only will peace and harmony 
prevail. And with this should be coupled the provision that 
precedence between the line and the staff, in all questions of 
quarters, etc., should be taken according to length of commis- 
sioned service. 
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SANTE FE RaILway: 


The fourth anniversary of the Santa Fe de-Luxe will be 
celebrated on January 5th when the first de-Luxe train of the 
season will leave Chicago for Los Angeles. Although only four 
years old this coming January it is a decidedly lusty infant and 
is rapidly gaining in popularity, according to J. M. Connell, 
General Passenger Agent of the Santa Fe. Advance reserva- 
tions of space well into January, have already been made. 

It is operated once a week in the winter time for those 
who like superior service and are willing to pay for it. 

“It provides a long-felt want’”’ says Mr. Connell, and is 
supplementary to our California Limited which runs every day 
in the year. The Santa Fe is not selling speed in connection 
with the de-Luxe, but service. Most extra fare trains in the 
East are operated with the idea of making the quickest time 
possible. The Santa Fe de-Luxe, while it is one of the fastest 
trains from Chicago to Los Angeles, making the runs in about 
sixty-three hours, is primarily a train of service, with barber, 
valet, manicure and stenographer as typical examples of its 
conveniences. There are also bathing facilities; stock market 
reports are handy, and the latest world news is provided in 
telegraphic bulletins. Instead of the usual custom of sending 
waiters through the train calling the hours at which meals are 
served, the steward in charge quitely announces this fact to each 


passenger as the meal proceeds.”’ 
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The equipment is all-steel and consits of a ten section 
observation Pullman, two all-drawing-room Pullmans, one 
compartment Pullman, a Fred Harvey dining car anda buffet- 
library car. Air which the passengers breath is automatically 
washed and cooled. An extra fare of $25 is charged. 


ARMY INSURANCE: 

The attention of our members and subscribers is invited 
to the advertisement in this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, 
regarding Accident and Life Insurance Policies, of Mr. Cuas. 
R. Hor Jr., of New York. Mr. Hor makes a specialty of 
Army Insurance. , 


THE Rock ISLAND: 

This well known railroad has a new advertisement in this 
number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. In case you are going 
their way, call up “Sunny Jim” ALLEN. 





